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enduring an amount of toil, privation arid hard- 
ship, of which no one can have much concep- 
vice. Long and painful absences from his fami- 
ly, exposure in a sparsely-settled and ill-provided 
country, to the rigors of winter and the scoreh- 
ing heats of summer, and all the discomforts of 
the traveler among a frontier population, were 
borne by him with uncomplaining fortitude and 
cheerfulness for the love he bore the kingdom of 
Christ. 

There were other causes of discomfort in this 
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Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be | ageney which I suspect Mr. K. found more try- 


‘ d to a sixth copy gratis. 
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ing to his feelings than cold or fatigue. His 
chief business was to advise, to quicken and en- 
courage feeble churches. 
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e editors of this journal are Lronarn Bacon, 


niJosneu P. Trompson. The immediate Editorial | 


ervision is committed to Mr. Thompson. 
The Editors will be aided, also, in their consulta- 
the Rey. R. 8. Srorrs, Jun.; who will con- 
‘uae to contribute to the literary and other depart- 
nts of the paper, over his own signature, (8.) 


» Assistant Editor is Rev. Josuva Leavirr, 
Grorae B. Currver, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Hi \ny Warp Bercner, (4) are enlisted as stated 


eontributers, 


Rev, 


Correspondence, 


y. WILLIAM KIRBY. 


y 
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Jacksonvintr, Hl. 
jivine Providence has recently brought upon 
community and upon our State a severe 
fiction in the sudden death of Rey. William 
ivhy, for veveral years past the active, judi- 
us, and self-denying agent of the American 
Hove Missionary Soeiety for the southern divi- 


1} 
nel 





ir. hirhy was graduated at Yale College in | 


| jealousies, which do more in all our new settle- 


| ments to weaken churches than want of num- 
hers or want of resources. Particularly was 
Mr. k. called to meet that ecclesiastical ques- 
tion which lies between the two great bodies of 
| Christians hy whom the A.H.MLS. is chiefly sus- 
jtained. His rule of action was definite and 
simple. He felt it to be his duty to encourage 
land assist communities. to organize churches 
upon that platform which in the individual case 


he believed would secure the greatest amount of 


| cheerful and effective cooperation in promoting 
| the kingdom of Christ. This is a true and right 
principle, and one which must be faithfully ap- 
| plied or all the interests of Home Missions as 
represented by the A.H.M.S. will be fatally com- 
Mr. Kirby had a sound, discriminat- 


| promised. 


_ {ing and impartial judgment, which eminently 


| qualified him to apply it with success. That he 

never erred in applying it, | do not assert. J am 
aware he was sometimes censured. But this 
' does by no means proye that he deserved cen- 
‘sure: on the contrary, considering how much 
| men’s passions haye been excited on this subject, | 
think it morally impossible he should have eseaped 
| severe censure, whether he erred or not. Those 
| who knew him most intimately never heard him 
| utter in the most confidential conversation a sen- 
| timent which indicated the sectarian or the ec- 

clesiastical politician. He loved the kingdom of 
| Christ, and this was the moving force of his life. 
| His end corresponded to his life, His disease 
was pneumonia. His illness was short, and so 
severe us to admit of very little conversation. 


the year L827. His eollege life was marked by | 

‘aaee qed suceeas as a student, by a steady. | The only conversation of any length which oc- 
noclentious piety and uawavering purpose to curred was with Rey. Gideon Clark. of Winchester. 
. his life to the Christian ministry. He The conversation was introduced spontaneously 
-ae of these upright and decided characters by the suffering and dying servant of God: and 
- whom the temptations of college life had | in it he expressed an assured hope in Christ—a 
, aver. He received on his graduation one | Willingness to go or stay, a strong conviction of 
tie bieher honors of his class, and was uni- | the duty of Christians to coéperate with one 
lly respected by his fellow-students another notwithstanding minor differences. and 
wnedin cly after his graduation he entered | a” éarnest and tender affection for the kingdom 

the study of theology in connection with the j of Christ. 


‘ | 
‘al Department of his Alma Mater. | 


eee 
ui this time Home Missions were just rising 
sublime position among the benevolent 
ives of our country which they have now 
» many years deservedly occupied. ‘The 
HS. had been formed a few months previ- 
amt the conception of the vastness of our 
i central valley, and of that moral enterprise 
vhich had for its ohjeet the taking possession of 
lainmain so vast in extent and resources, was 
vat rising Lefore many Christian minds in all 
via dienity and grandeur. With this idea the 
(\hevlogieal students at Yale at the time referred 
vimathized most intensely. It sent a thrill 
itunasm through many a young heart. In 
viing interest in behalf of the destitute in 
>yvn lund Mr. Kirby largely shared. 
in the winter of 1828-9 he united himself 
with « number of his youthful brethren in an 





associntion for the purpose of promoting collegi- 
ute eduention end tiome Missions in some desti- 


ute portion of the western valley. The State of 
was selected as the field of their libors. 
ir. Kirby was one of seven young men who 
wvicinally eonstituted the association, and who, 
cooperation with eertain gentlemen previous- 
line in the State, laid the foundations of 

wis College. Of those seven who entered 
obligations to one another and to God 
wit twenty-three years ago, Mr. Kirby is the 
lias been ealled to his account. The 
ascelvtion ultimately numbered some twelve 
luats, and though for nearly a quarter of 
enury they have been exposed to all the ma- 


shine 


erlans 
io the climate, two only, up to this time, have 
Itow much better in this respect 
» thooe of their companions fared who could 
vot find it in their hearts to renounce their New 
neland home ¢ 
ilaving completed his course of theological 
ules, Myr. hirby emigrated to Mlinois in the | 
inv of IS31, and was employed for two years | 
ninetrnetor in Hlinois College. During his 
' eee 


| n asleep. 





\Woleott of Jacksonville, but formerly of 
in . Conn, 
‘tvol on his aetive missionary labors, first 
chureh at Union Grove, Patnam Co. 

were here greatly interfered with by 
i* coutentions spirit which was then rife in the 
fre |} cterian Church and the elements ef which 
were abundant and active among his people ; 
snd at the end of a year he judged it expedient 
foveck another field of labor. This he readily 
found st Blaekstone’s Grove, Will Co. 

iiove Mr. Kirby and his family experienced a 
larger share of privation and hardship than usu- 


H vs 


!fome Missionary enterprise. He labored among 
u poople who had just begun to open farms upon 
«prairie. Provisions even were to be procured 
abroad. To supply a family regularly 
with euch an article as wheat flour was out of the 
question. Indian eorn could be procured for a 
dollar and a half a bushel, by going eight miles 
for it and shelling it himself. He might then 
earry it eight miles in another direction and 
leave it at a mill to be ground, and return to 
home also eight miles distant. He might 
then make another journey of eight miles and 
iaek for his meal, and on bringing it home re- 
‘ce with his family in possessing so great a 
ssure, llis nearest Post-office was Chicago, 
iwenty-eight miles distant. In these cireum- 


irom 


the Church. 


influences commonly supposed to belong | 


In the spring of 1835. he | 


‘lly falls to the lot even of the pioneer in the | 


Mr. kirby’s most striking characteristic was 
his thorough, self-sacrificing devotion to the 
kingdom of Christ. It was evident to all who 
| knew him, that he //ved for it. He was well 

known to he a man of superior capacity for busi- 
| ness. He was himself fully conscious of such a 
| capacity ; and yet he led a very laborious and 
| self-denying life, for the most part, for the nom- 
inal salary of S400, subject to all those practical 
; deduetions with which Home missionaries are 
but too familiar. It is pleasing to know. that 
| however true the maxim in other departments— 
| that every man has his price—it is not true in 
It would have been an easy thing 
for Mr. Kirby to have acquired wealth. He 
chose rather to suffer affliction for Christ. 
| ‘The character of his devotion: to his work is 
| well illustrated by the history of his relations to 
| Illinois College as a trustee. From 1833, when 
| Mr. Kirby entered on his missionary work, till 
| his death, he was never absent from more than 
one revular meeting. In that one instance he 
| wus stopped on his way by insuperable obstacles. 
' For two or three years his residence was more 
; than two hundred miles from Jacksonville, and 
| for nine years it was nearly one hundred. ‘These 
| journeys were all performed at his own charges, 
| both as to his time and his expenses. Consider- 
| ing the smallness of his income, this is a noble 
| liberality to the eause of learning—a liberality 
| which as well deseryes commemoration as the 
| most princely donations of the wealthy. Mr. 

K's life, in this particular, has reminded the 

writer of a remark of the venerable President 

Day, of Yale College, when consulted in relation 
| to the constitution of a college. “ Depend upon 
| it,” said he, “if the clergy do not take care of the 
cause of learning, it will not be taken care of.” 
| The sentiment is not only true, but it is so im- 
portant as to be worthy to be inscribed in letters 
of gold on the walls of all our colleges. 

Mr. Kirby's loss is deeply felt by the friends 
of the Redeemer. As a trustee of Illinois Col- 
lege, and as the friend and adviser of our feeble 
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at the eollege he was married to Miss | churches, and our young missionaries just gird- 


| ing on their armor for the conflict of life, it will 

he difficult to find his suecessor. He was a man 

you might consult in times of greatest difficulty 

or excitement with no fear of being repulsed by 
| 2 narrow or selfish spirit, or of meeting any out- 
| break of passion. He never seemed to have any 
| feelings which were not completely in subjection 
to the claims of his Master, nor any interests but 
| Christ's interests. Alas, why does God call such 
{men from the field in the very midst of their 
| days and their usefulness? Even so, Father, for 


‘soit seemed good'in thy sight. 


| Ropinson. 
Sere eee 


| FROM OLR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 
Dusveve, Iowa, Jan. 6, 1852. 
| To the Faitors of the Independent : 
| GENTLEMEN :—The first Congregational church 
|} in Miniesota was recently organized at Sf. An- 
| thony’s Falls hy Rey. Messrs. Seecombe of that 
| place, and Hall of Point Douglass, missionaries 
| of the A.H.M. Society in that Territory. Thus 
' the polity and principles of the Pilgrim Fathers 
of New England have spread to the far North- 
, West. and are planted in what has been called 
| the New England of the West. May it prove to 
| be such, and may this, the parent church in that 
interesting region, become to Minnesota what 
the Plymouth church was to the ancient colony 


wnees Mr. Kirby lived ona home missionary’s | of that name; and may these two missionary 


lary and performed the labors and the studies 
of the Christian minister with uncomplaining 


Thanks to God for such men. 


«eorfulness, 
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‘ced attacks of intermittent fever. 
consideration conspired with this to induce Mr 
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thi ‘field of labor he continued about nine years 
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were enjoyed an 
Lord. 
dependent on the Ho 


part for the support of its pastor to 
comparative strength and independence 
' in the year 1846, if T am not mistaken, Mr 
\irby : 
of ag 


Stat 


The chu 


of it, 


Hut these labors and hardships proved too se- 
‘re for a constitution already a good deal im- 
jairel by severe Iahors and obstinate and pro- 
Another , Minnesota ! 


received and accepted the appointment 
ent for the A.H.MLS., first for the whole 
‘ate and subsequently for the southern division 

In this station he continued till his death, 


brethren who have penetrated to the remotest of 
our settlements in the North-west to preach the 
Gospel, long live to spread its principles, and 
hereafter, when surrounded by a multitude of 
brethren of like mind, he looked up to with rey- 
erence and affection as the Pilgrim Fathers of 


.| The minister of this new church. Mr. See- 


vy again to change his location. In common | combe, is the individual referred to in the long 
his six associates in the original association © article in the Home Missionary for January, in 
ale €olloge, Mr. Kirby had been a Trustee answer to “ Planes,” and from which you made 
cf Hlinois College from its organization. His 
resid nee was more than two hundred miles 
from Jacksonville, and he found himself hardly , 
) hear the expense, whether of time, labor, 
‘T money required in order to attend the regular 


considerable extracts in your paper of Dee. 18th. 
In order to preach the Gospel, Mr. 8. was compelled 
last fall to commence the erection of a house in 
which to hold publie worship, as every room in 
the place was occupied, and there was none in 
. | fact large enough to hold half his audience. A 


in the year 1836 accepted the invitation of lot was procured, the foundation of a building 
ongregational church at Mendon, Adams 
ong them in the ministry. In 


laid, and lumber purchased to erect the edifice, 
and there was reason to expect aid sufficient to 
; complete it, but this failed in part, and the mis- 


Several seasons of refreshing | sionary is now greatly embarrassed, besides he- 
‘a goodly number added to the 
rch arose from a feehle church 
me Missionary Society in 
® position of 


ing crippled in his usefulness. In view of his 
past trials and difficulties and present cireum- 
stances, and of the importance of establishing a 
church at this point, | think this is a case that 
may strongly appeal to the sympathies of east- 
. ern Christians. St. Anthony is destined to be a 
large and influential town, and the influence of 
, a church there will be felt all over the Territory. 
It is the point selected for the university, which 
is endowed by a large government grant. At 


tion who has not been engaged in a similar ser-" 


In the discharge of | 


it will be too late to do what now requires to be 
done. They should have a house of worship 
forthwith. Any sum of money would be accept- 
able, and it may be sent to me and I will forward 
it, or it may he sent directly to Rey. Charles See- 
combe, St. Anthony’s Falls, Minnesota Terri- 
tory. I hope there are benevolent individuals 
who will be ready to aid this self-denying bro- 
ther (who * out of his deep poverty” has pledged 
fifty dollars to aid in erecting the building) 
and his little church in planting the standard of 
the Gospel on this outpost of Christendom. 
Speaking of Minnesota, 1 am led to notice the 
isolated position of the present settlements there 
in the winter. The Mississippi, which is their 
chief channel of communication with the world, 
closes with ice about the 20th of November and 
opens about the 15th of April, so that for about 
five months out of twelve they are shut up to 
their own resources. Even news rarely reaches 
them, and their editors are obliged to manufac- 
ture their own,—and they have some adepts at 
the business. Once in a long while, however, 
an avalanche of mail matter comes down upon 
them. A recent paper from St. Paul says: “ On 
Friday morning our postmaster received forty- 
Jive bushels of mail matter. It was the first arri- 
val from the States for three weeks!” Another 
paper printed in the same place says, “the Leg- 
islature of the Territory will commence its an- 
nual session in about five weeks,” and adds :— 
“+ About these days,’ as the almanaes say, the 
Pembina delegation to our legislature, will leave 
their homes, six hundred miles north of us, for the 
capital. They will come with a dog train, which 
many who have never seen that kind of ‘ convey- 
ance,’ may imagine to be a very cosy way of tray- 
eling—but in truth it is no conveyance at all. The 
dogs have enough to do to haul the ‘ bread and 
limer,’ camp equipage, &e., of the party, without 
dragging along their biped companions. They 
aust take it afoot, and foot it tolerably brisk too, 
—go upon a sort of a ‘dog trot,’ to keep up with 
the animals, as they generally leave some thirty or 
forty miles per day behind. Think of this, ve 
eight-dollar-a-day chaps, who are riding to Wash- 
ington in luxurious, red-cushioned cars. Some of 
our lawinakers earn their three, we should think.” 
The same paper states that Rey. E. D. Neill, 
pastor of the N.S. Presbyterian church of St. 
Paul, and a missionary of the A.H.M. Society, 
has heen appointed Superintendent of Common 
Schools for the Territory. “This appointment,” 
says the editor, “will, we are persuaded, give 
general satisfaction. I°ew men have done more 
for the infant cause of education in Minnesota 
than Mr. Neill". Thus we see, what has been 
true everywhere else, is so in Minnesota, that 
the ministry is the patron of education, and that 
in sending out well qualified missionaries to 
spread the Gospel, we take the most efticient 
measures to elevate and enlighten society. Home 
Missions are the hope of our land, and commend 
themselves not less to the patriot and the friend 
of education and social improvements, than to 
the Christian. 
The Minnesota Pioneer gives the following as 
the extent and locality of that Territory : 
“Minnesota is about four times the extent of 
Ohio, and reaches six hundred and seventy-five 
miles trom 8. E. to N. W., and lies between N. lati- 
tude 42 deg. 30 min. and 50 deg. The center of 
the Territory is about twelve hundred miles ina 
direct line, from each ocean, one thousand from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and eight hundred trom Hudsons 
Bay.” 
It will ultimately be subdivided into three or 
four States. There is a bill now before Congress 
for a grant of publie lands for the eorstruetion 
of a railroad from Lake Superior west to St. 
Paul and thence to this place; and also for one 
from this point north-westwardly through the 
interior of this State and of western Minnesota 
to the great bend in the St. Peter's river, and 
thence to the Red river ef the North and Pem- 
bina, (alluded to above) whieh lies just south of 
the line of the British Possessions. There is 
every inducement for the Government to make 
such grants, as they inerease the sales of the 
public lands. Notwithstanding the recent large 
donations by the Government, the sales exceeded 
in value by seven millions of dollars those of the 
previous year. As an example of the effects of 
the projection only, of railroads on sales, take 
the following : The Receiver at the Clinton land 
office in Missouri has published the fact that 
the sales in the south-western counties of that 
State through which the Pacific Railroad from 
St. Louis is to run, were three times as great, in 
the first three quarters of 1851 as in the whole 
year 1849, and nearly twice as great as in the 
whole of 1850. It is also stated to he a fact 
that nearly every acre of vacant land belonging 
to Government in Illinois on the line of the great 
Central Railroad and where it has remained un- 
sold for years, will be taken up at the price fixed 
by law (double the ordinary minimum) the mo- 
ment it shall be offered for sale. But lest any 
of your readers who think of emigrating west- 
ward should imagine that a// the public domain 
will be entered up before they ean arrive, I will 
add that the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office reports an aggrevate of more than fourteen 
hundred millions of acres of unsold land yet to 
be disposed of—enough to make pretty farms and 
homesteads for quite a number of our own peo- 
ple, with “a right smart sprinkle“ of foreigners. 
Our eastern friends have no idea of the growth 
and business of the West, much as they have 
heard about it, nor of the improvements that 
have been made and that are going on, nor of 
the state of society. Multitudes east of the 
Alleghanies imagine that all beyond to the west. is 
in a state of at least semi-barbarism. They for- 
get that the people here have, to a great extent, 
just come from the older States with all their 
refinement and intelligence, and that they do 
not lose all civilization by crossing the moun- 
tains, or traversing the Great Lakes. They con- 
tinue to speak and read the English language, 
and do not neglect to “ take the papers!” Books 
even, find their way west, as well as hoots and 
shoes, and some silks and broad cloths as well as 
the coarser fabries for clothing. There are as 
costly furniture and fine dwellings in many of 
the towns of the West as in almost any place in 
New England. Pianos may be heard in all the 
larger towns, and | have even seen them in /og 
dwellings on the prairies. Almost every week 
we are amused by witnessing the surprise of 
those who come among us from the older States, 
at seeing such an advanced state of civilization 
in the West! A gentleman of this city lately 
returned with a wife from a town on the Hudson. 
about forty miles above New York city, and she 
told me that her friends when she left expressed 
a great deal of sympathy for her in view of the 
hardships and privations she was about to en- 
counter in so remote a place as this! She could 
not help laughing heartily at the idea. It re- 
minded me of a fact which I heard related of a 
gentleman traveling in Kentucky, who was asked 
by a woman where he lodged, in a lonely settle- 
ment, where he came from. On replying, from 
Boston, she lifted up her hands and exclaimed, 
“How ean people live so far off!’ So eastern 
people often think of us in these far-off regions 
of the West. 

; A memorial to Congress in favor of appropria- 
tions for internal improvements, lately presented 
to that body, puts down the amount of commerce 
on the western waters at two hundred and twen- 
ty millions of dollars in value, which is, I believe, 
greater than the total value of the exports of the 
nation to foreign countries. The exports of lead 
and produce from our neighbor city of Galena 
are reported by the proper officers to have been 
of the value of $1,700,358.70 for the past years 
The imports of this city are estimated during the 
year past to have been $1,175,207.40 in value. 
If this is the business of two towns what must 
be that of the whole West? One fact more: 








navigation, and before arrangements could be 
made for the conveyance of it by land, the mail 
matter from the East coming West, accumulated 
te upwards of forty tons on the lake shore! 
What an immense stream of intelligence must 
there be, then, flowing from the East to the 
West and from the West to the East! And this 
was only one of the numerous channels in which 
it runs. 

You will have seen by the papers that trouble 
has already occurred in the Mormon Territory 
of Utah. The U. 8S. officers who were not of that 
sect of fanatics have been compelled to leave, 
and Brigham Young, the successor of the Proph- 
et, is now autocrat at Salt Lake. Thus my pre- 
diction some time ago in my correspondence, is 
being fulfilled in regard to that people. Sad 
scenes will be enacted there at no distant day. 
Notice has been given by Orson Hyde to all the 
Mormons on the western borders of our State to 
prepare to emigrate to Salt Lake in the spring. 
The Governor of Iowa, who resides here, was 
recently notified hy the District Judge for the 
western counties, who is a Mormon, that he had 
been forcibly prevented holding court in one 
county, settled by the Gentiles, who would not 
allow a Latter-day saint to administer justice 
according to Mormon notions. 

Respectfully yours, J. €. &. 

P.S. I was informed through a member of 
the Minnesota Legislature recently, that The 
Independent containing my letter in which the 
question was raised, Who are the Barbayians ? 
was circulated among the members and read 
with some merriment. So your light shines 
through your pages even in those hyperborean 
regions. 
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HOME HEATHEN, 


To the Editors of The Independent 

Coxsucricut, Jan. 17, 1852. 
GENTLEMEN :—At the last annual meeting of 
the Consociation of Windham Co., Ct.. an elab- 
orate report was read by Rey. T. O. Rice, chair- 
man of a committee appointed at the preceding 
meeting of the Consogiation, to inquire “ What 
can be done for the spiritual good of that portion 
of our population who do not come under the di- 
rect influence of the means of grace as now dis- 
pensed !" 
The report was subsequently printed, so that 
it might reach every church member in the 
county. As the question is of deep and wide- 
spread interest, and has already in various forms 
been discussed in religious papers. it is proposed 
to give your readers an abstract of the facts and 
arguments presented. 
First comes a statement of facts gathered by 
somewhat extensive correspondence with experi- 
enced ministersin Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
These faets go to show that from one-half to tro- 
thirds of the population of our larger towns seldom 
or never attend public worship on the Sabbath ; 
that the number of such is on the increase, and 
that the Sabbath is more and more profaned by 
labor and pleasure-seeking. 
Secoul. ‘The causes of this state of things ~ 
are glanced at. Among these are prejudice, ig- 
norance, coyetousness, want of kind attention, 
habit, ardent spirit, and alienation of the heart 
from God and aversion to holiness. Yet none of 
these causes are so powerful among home as 
among, foreign heathen. 
The third consideration is “ What can we do 
for them!” This is felt on all hands to bea 
grand difficulty. Colportage, the distribution of 
tracts and religious books have their value, as 
also evening meetings at dwelling and school 
houses. Kut these are not enough. Hence sey- 
eral suggestions are made with a view of meeting 
the case. 
First, there is an absolute necessity of a 
deeper tone of piety, both in the ministry and in 
the Church before much ean he expected. Next, 
ministers should preach more—preach in the 
streets if opportunity occurs. “True, the Sab- 
hath is God’s preaching day, and the sanctuary 
his preaching place. but if men care nothing 
about the Sabbath and will not come to the 
sanctuary. then we must go and find them and 
preach to them where we can, be it in their 
homes, in their shops, by the road side or about 
the depot. We must do as Paul did, who not 
only preached publicly, but from house to house. 
In this kind of miscellaneons out-of-door preach- 
ing we must spend as much time as will consist 
with our studies, and the performance of public 
duties.” 
But inasmuch as the ministry have not physical 
power to do all that needs doing, it is suggested 
in the next place that church members must 
take hold of the work. “To evangelize our 
home heathen is the work—the mission of the 
Church.” It becomes a great question then, 
“how to develop and apply the moral power of 
the Church.” Pastors must do this by degrees, 
with unwearied perseverance, and if church 
members can now be found willing to work, the 
parish may be districted, and a portion allotted 
to each, to visit, read the Neriptures and pray 
from house to house; leaving with each family 
some suitable book or tract. When one member 
has served out a stipulated time another may 
take his place, and thus the work will not stop. 
It might be well to take some part of each Sab- 
bath for this work. Report meetings will na- 
turally be required to centralize and invigorate 
these labors. 

Connected with this plan it is suggested that 
“suitable laymen, as parish missionaries,’ may 
be employed the whole time. The report closes 
by presenting, briefly, the probable results of 
such a scheme, if fairly tried, on the Church and 
the “ home heathen” with an earnest exhortation 
to pastors and people to undertake it at once. 
Such for substance, is the Windham Co. report. 
The subject has also received the earnest consi- 
deration of the ministers in the two adjoining 
counties. All acknowledge its great importance, 
and desire that something should bedone. Ma- 
ny believe the plan proposed a good one. though 
not confident it would accomplish the whole 
work. In one county a ministering brother has 
been invited to go over the whole county thor- 
oughly as a home missionary. 

The facts in the first part of the report proba- 
bly are more applicable to large towns and cities 
than to quiet country parishes, though these are 
not exempt from the evil. But in some of the 
latter from three-fourths to nine-tenths are reck- 
oned as at least occasional attendants on public 
worship. Yet the most favorable view is sad 
enough. And whether street preaching be adopt- 
ed in the large cities, home missionaries sent 
through the counties. or lay members from house 
to house, it is vain to hope that the work will 
progress until a spirit of enlightened piety and 
complete habitual self-consecration diffuse vigor 
and life through the great mass of Christians. 
The ministry, while the world stands, must lead 
the way in spreading the gospel, but every pro- 
fessed disciple must be a doer and preacher of 
the word. 

Trvprrancr.—lit is generally admitted that 
drunkeness is mighty in perpetuating ‘home 


can be expected to do, without exciting opposi- 





| of self-defense as the source of the right of gov- 


| wound an aggressor in self-defense is not to 
| chastise, but to resist him. The criminal led to 
| punishment will no longer be a real criminal, 





| Therefore that protection is not a reason why 
, the punishment of injurious actions is right! 
| Therefore, again, as men’s understandings are 
| wrong when their actions are, to punish any 
| other errors of the understanding—for instance, 


heathenism.’ Anything that gives reasonable | and conclusive course of reasoning! It is not 
promise of removing this evil comes as good news | astonishing that the author of this logic advan- 
from a far country. The friends of Temperance | ces it as an exclusive principle of Komanists, 
in this portion of the State have within a week |“ that there are errors of the understanding 
or two past greatly rejoiced to learn from Rev. | which are faults,” and asserts that “ unbelievers 
Cyril Pearl—for twenty-five years a resident of | and Protestants ” think “that all errors of the 
Maine—that the operation of the new law sur- | understanding are innocent.” “This is one of 
prises both friends and foes. It works like ma | the profound reasons which justify the Catholic 
gic, and wins the complete approbation of nu- | Church when she considers the sin of heresy as 
merous enemies. So skillfully are its enactments | one of the greatest that man can commit.” 
framed that it accomplishes all that human law | And then with the same obliviousness of broad 


tion. The ‘rummies’ for the most part abandon | Balmes goes on to represent that when the mem- 
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the field in despair, without waiting to feel the 
law's penalties. The law most dexterously avoids 
conflict with the U. S. laws by exempting from 
seizure all imported liquors which can be proved 
to be ‘in the same cask and of the same bulk as 
when passed through the Custom-house ; but 
then, neither the ;Custom-house mark on the 
cask, nor the accompanying certificate are allow- 
ed to he sufficient evidence, since it is so easy to 
counterfeit them. The whole burden of proof is 
thrown upon the owner of the spirit: hence he 
is helpless. 

It is pleasant to add that in this part of our 
State strong indications appear that the political 
parties and the politicians who hope for success 
this year must pledge themselves to go for a law 
prohibiting the sale of alcoholic liquors, except 
for medicinal or mechanical purposes. Surely 
the friends of Temperance have reason to be en- 
couraged, and to labor with redoubled diligence 
till the victory is completed. WEaMANSET. 








For the Independent. 


CURSENT ROMANIST VIEWS OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. 


The New York Tribune and the New York Re- 
corder ave recently done good service, each in 
its way, in bringing out the real views of 
Archhishop Hughes and other prominent Ro- 
man Catholies on the subject of Religious Liber- 
ty, Toleration, &e. In further illustration of the 
subject allow me to give some passages from a 
much-lauded Spanish Catholic writer of the 
present day, lately deceased (d. 1848). 1 quote 
from the work of Batmrs, “ Protestantism and 
Catholicity compared in their effects on the Crvili- 
cation of Europe” (written in 1840, to counter- 
act the influence of Guizot’s “ Civilization in 
Europe ”); and from the second American edition 
of the translation of it, Baltimore, 1851. Balmes 
is as wary in his statements, considering the 
position in which he wrote, as the Archbishop. 
He does not openly avow the principle of intol- 
erance, but he endeavors by an insinuating me- 
thod of analysis and gradual approach, to excuse 
and extenuate it. In his XXXIV chap., ‘Of 
Toleration in Religious Matters,’ and XXXV. 
“Of the Right of Coercion in General,” his chief 
object is to overthrow the principle of universal 
toleration by the reductio ad absurdum. He de- 
fines toleration as “the patience with which we 
suffer a thing which we judge to be had, but 
which we think it desirable not to punish. Thus 
some kinds of scandals are tolerated, &c., so 
that the idea of toleration is always accompanied 
by the idea of evil." The common distinction is 
taken between opinions and errors, and between 
opinions and assured truths, in accordance 
with the ordinary Romanist argument that 
if the doctrines of Rome were only opinions (as 
the doctrines of Protestantism are of course, in 
comparison) it might be her duty to tolerate 
contrary opinions, as it is not. “If our opinion 
is only an opinion--that is, if our judgment. 
although based on reasons which appear to us 
to he good, has not attained to a degree of com- 
plete certainty—our judgment of another will 
he only a mere opinion; but if our conviction 
has become completely established and con- 
firmed-—that is, if it has attained to certainty — 
we shall be sure that those who form a judgment 
opposed to ours are deceived.” (Everybody 
know: how this is all applied by Romanists, 
thus—Kome has no opinions in respect to relig- 
ious dectrine—Rome has “ the truth "—therefore 
RNom@ is cure that every one who differs from 
her is deceived—therefore, &c. But let us go on 
with Balmes.) ‘“ Thence it follows that the 
word toleration, applied to opinions, always 
means the toleration of an error.” ‘“ Tolerance 
in religious men—that tolerance which does not 
come from want of faith, and which is not in- 
consistent with an ardent zeal for the preserva- 
tion and propagation of the faith—is born of 
two principles, charity and humility.” Then, 
after considerable commendation of tolerance in 
individuals, comes the following: ‘“ As govern- 
ments are composed of a limited number of indi- 
viduals, all that has been said of tolerance. 
considered individually, may he applied to them. 
Let us not forget, however, that men placed in au- 
thority are not free to give themselves up without 
limit to the impulses of’ their oun opinions or feel- 
ings ; they are often furced to immolate their own 
Seeligs on the altar of public opinion.” How and 
how far rulers are to do this, may be judged 
from a remark in a note on the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion: “I think that it would have done much 
better, after the example of the inquisition of 
Rome, to avoid as much as possible the effusion of 
blood.” “As much as possible!" One of the 
principal arguments of Balmes against toleration 
is, that governments punish for crimes—ergo, 
Rome may for opinions. For example: “If 
a religion which required human sacrifices were 
established in your country, would you tolerate 
it? No. Andwhy? Because we cannot tol- 
erate such a crime. But then you will be intol- 
erant : you will violate the consciences of others. 
by proscribing as a crime what in their eyes is 
an homage to the Divinity. Still further, if you 
proseribe the exercise of this atrocious worship. 
would you allow the doctrine to be taught which 
teaches as holy and salutary the practice of 
human sacrifices? No, for that would be per 
mitting the teaching of murder. . .. . You will 
say that the security of the State, the good order 
of society and public morality compel you to act 
in this way. But then what sort of a principle 
is it” (viz., toleration) “that, in certain cases, is 
in opposition to the interests of morality and to 
society, and the safety of the State? Do you 
think that the men against whom you declaim 
did not intend also to protect these interests, by 
acting with that intolerance which is so revolt- 
ing to you?” JT need not point out the fallacy 
here, or the terrible deductions in favor of the 
blood-thirstiest persecution which this style of 
arguing, if sound, would allow. Balmes once 
published a work on logic, E/ Criterio, “ suited 
to every capacity.” His own capacity evidently 
is not suited to logic. After reading the above 
quoted comparisons, one is not surprised to find 
him bringing forward asa reason why society 
may punish offenses against morality, that 
morality is “ intimately connected with dogmas, 
and itself a dogma;” and thus endeavoring to 
strengthen the position that punishment in be- 
half of any dogmas whatsoever is right. Nor 
are we surprised to find him rejecting the right 


ernments to punish injurious actions on the 
ground of this trivial distinction, that ‘such a 
reason destroys the idea of punishment. To 


but the unfortunate victim of a rash and un- 
equal struggle,” &c. That is to say, if punish- 
ment protects society, it ceases to be punishment! 


Protestant doctrines—is right also! A brilliant 


distinctions which marks this class of writers, 
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bers of “societies that profess opinions hostile 
to property, public order, and the existence of 
authority,” assassinate great men and kings, 
and finish their lives on the scaffold, this is visit- 
ing with penalties fur opinions—this is simple 
“intolerance > and “the principle once estab- 
lished that there are culpable errors. i/ is easy to 
see the reason of the punishments which human 
power decrees agaiust the propagation and teaching 
of certain doctrines.” Balmes here remarks in 
passing, that the principle that there are culpa- 
ble errors, is one “ which Catholicity alone can 
logically maintain in theory!” That is to say, 
logically held, it requires no sufferance of con- 
trary opinions, or “errors.” Several casual ad- 
missions of this author are noteworthy. In 
preparing the way for his extenuation of intol- 
erance, he observes, ‘“‘ The age in which we live 
is precisely the reverse of the ages of intoler- 
ance (!) and this is the first difficulty which 
meets us in discussing questions of this kind.” 
Again, * Every government professing a religion 
is more or less intolerant towards those which 
it does not profess! and this intolerance is di- 
minished or destroyel only when the professors 
of the olmoxious religions ave either feared on ac- 
count of their great power, or despised on account 
of therr weakness.” How fortunate for nine-tenths 
of the American people that ‘Catholicity” is 
not yet professed by our government, and the 
Cardinal Archbishop of New York is not clothed 
with civil power! Balmes’ reasons for the tol- 
eration of the present day are curious—“ the 
spirit of the age.” “ particular circumstances,” 
“a different order of things,’ “a diminished 
religious sentiment. ‘Why is tolerance so 
general in our age! or rather in what does our 
tolerance consist’ It is nothing but the result 
of a social condition perfectly similar to that of the 
individual who has no creed, but who does not 
hate creeds, because he considers them conducive 
to the public good, and cherishes a vague hope 
of one day finding a /ast asylum therein.” Ro- 
ger Williams would have been somewhat amazed 
to learn that his “tolerance ~ was the result of 
“no creed,” and “a vague hope,” &e. Pious 
people of the present day will be astounded to 
discover that these are the things which make 
them to differ from their Romanist fellow-citi- 
zens in respect to religious liberty! Another 
admission: ‘The reader accustomed to live in 
society when prisons are being converted into 
houses of recreation, &e., can he behold the 
appearance of darksome dungeons” (¢. g. those 
of the Holy Office in Rome, opened in April, 
184%), “ the instruments of punishment, the san 
benitos and scaffolds. without being deeply moved ! 
He will be indignant against the authors of what 
he calls horrible atrocities.” “ We feel our hair 
grow stiff on our heads at the mere idea of burn- 
ing a man alive. Placed in society where the 
religious sentiment is considerably diminished ; 
accustomed to live among men who have a dif- 
ferent religion, and sometimes none at all: we 
cannot bring ourselyes to believe that it could 
be at that time quite an ordinary thing to see 
heretics or the impious led to punishment.” It 
is quite in keeping that such a writer should 
call the Spanish Inquisition, cautiously, “ that 
exceptional tribunal”—-that he should try to clear 
Rome from responsibility for its excesses of say- 
agery—that he should say, ** when men speak of 
the inquisition, they ought not to fix their eyes 
principally on that of Spain, but on that of 
Rome. There, where the sovereign Pontiff re- 
sides and where they best understand how the 


few months at most. Either before this, or very 
soon after, he had opportunity to make his se- 
lection from two or three residences, as desirable 
for the minister.as any in town—and the people 
there live in comfortable houses, like other folks. 
Had.these proposals been heard with favor. and 
Mr. H. been satisfied with them as a temporary 
arrangement, there is no doubt, that after due 
consideration, and within a reasonable time, a 
house would have been erected for the perma- 
nent use ofthe minister. But Mr. H. could not 
allow such an escape from the alternative—par- 
sonage or dismission at once. In no case. per- 
haps, would the people have felt prepared to ac- 
cept the parsonage horn of such a dilemma, upon 
such a short and peremptory notice. In this 
ease they felt called upon to accept the other 
without long hesitation. 

Mr. H. is an amiable man, and as such was 
generally beloved by his people. But in this 
move he was unbecomingly hasty, and too hard 
to be suited. The result was his dismission, and 
the strange report that “he had no house to 
live in, and could not secure one in the place.” 
Had he possessed the most exalted talents as a 
preacher, his people could hardly have taken a 
different course, and preserve their self-respect. 
He had been but recently settled. Not a word 
was said in the terms of settlement about the 
matter in question. Every engagement had 
heen promptly met, even to his own entire satis; 
faction. No justice could support his very sud- 
den and somewhat imperious call for a parson- 
age. Few people would allow themselves to 
have been hurried into the measure by surprise 
No people ought to have been. 

The simple design of this notice, as was said, 
is to avert a most unjust imputation. If there 
is a word in it which should do injury to Mr. 
H.’s feelings, it is in spite of the most studied 
caution and reserve 








SELECTIONS. 


The American Geographical and Statistical 
Society. 

The object of this Society is the advancement 
of the branches of useful knowledge, indicated 
in its title. 

Our country presents a vast field for geogra- 
phical and statistical research; and our citizens 
are, in various ways, by means of commerce and 
navigation, of exploration and adventure «at 
home and abroad, by the patient labors of Chris- 
tian Missionaries, and by the investigations of 
literary and scientific men, actively engaged in 
contributing to the various sources of * aathed 
tion on these subjects. 

A Society, properly organized, and conducted 
with the requisite zeal and intelligence, may do 
much to direct the course of such inquiries, and 
to combine und present their results in useful 
forms 

New York. as the commercial metropolis of 
the United States, is obviously the proper place 
for such a society; which only requires adequate 
support to make itself highly useful and widely 
respected. 

I. It is proposed, whenever the means ean he 
obtained, to establish a library and cabinet of 
hooks. maps, charts, globes. specimens. — 
documents, and other apparatus connected with 
geographical and statistical inquiry. 

In it should he collected, from time to time, 
the very latest publications, from every country, 
the most recent statistical reports, the newest 
maps and charts, and the best means of reference 
for information. commercial and political. 

Rooms thus furnished would often serve im- 
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branches she can teach, and the length of time 
she has taught; and should be accompanied by 
testimonials in regard to her education, capacity 
to teach, natural peculiarities and moral and 
religious character. No other qualifications can 
compensate for the want of good sense, good 
ae and decided piety. Some experience in 
teac ling is indispensable : a capacity to sing ia 
very important. There is an increasing demand 
for instruction in musie on the piano, and in 
other ornamental branches. 

Applicants will have seasonable notice of their 
acceptance or non-acceptance. The accepted 
teachers will be expected at Hartford promptly 
on the 19th of March. On arriving, they wil! 
take hacks ( for which but twenty-five cents can he 
demanded) to the “ Orphan Asylum,” the build- 
ing prepared for their reception, where they will 
board in common with the Superintendent, at 
an expense to them of 81.75 per week. In eases 
of decided merit, where there is a manifest ina 
bility to defray this expense, aid will be given 
from the funds of the Board. The course of in- 
struction is gratuitous. We shall defray their 
traveling expenses to the places of their destina- 
tion. Should they at any time have the ability 
and desire to refund this, it will be used in send 
ing out more teachers. We expect them to c 
tinue teachiug at least tivo years, should health per- 
nit. 

The teachers will be sent to places where ar 
rangements will have been made for their reeep- 
tion and employment, with compensations whieh 
will, at least, give them a respectable support 
The knowledge we shall have of the places, and 
of the teachers, will enable us to assign them po 
sitions (o which they shall be found best adapted, 
and where they may be the most acceptable and 
useful. We desire to have them come into full 
sympathy with the great objects of our Board, 
and enter the fields of labor assigned them, in 
the spirit of consecration to the work of doing 
good. 

Applications from the West for teachers of the 
next class, should be addressed as early as the 
middle of March, to “ The Commitiee for selecting 
Teachers, Hartford, Conn They should state 
the branches to be taught, the compensation per 
annum, besides board, and the name of the per- 
son who will receive the teacher on her arrival. 

Wiiitam Stang, 
Cor. Sec. and Gen. Agent of the Board. 

Creve ann, Ohio, Jan. 8, 1852. 
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The Massacre on the Boulevards, 


The following statement respecting the slaugh- 
ter on the Boulevard Montmartre—most inter 
esting from the individuality of its main story 
is given ina letter by a British officer to his 
brother in London, which has been placed at our 
disposal 

“Panis, Dee, 6.—T sit down to give you some 
account of myself, lest you should think | have 
got into the way of a stray bullet. You will, of 
course, see a good deal about the late éincule in 
the London papers, but I suspect there will not 
he much of the truth in them: one must be in 
Paris to realize the state of this unfortunate city. 
Of course the military were completely success- 
ful: it could not have been otherwise against a 
half-arined and half-organized people. But a 
more cruel, barbarous and inhuman slaughter | 
suppose was never committed. | do not allude 
to the taking of the barricades, but to the ma 
sacre on the boulevards of which there is no 
mention in the Parisian papers. 1 had a fortu 
nate escape myself. At about > oelock | was in 
the Boulevard des Italiens, and saw an immense 
foree--1 should think between 10,000 and 15,000 
men — passing up the Boulevards. | accompanied 
them as far as the rue Vivienne, to see if | could 
tind my American friend, A., whom J think | 
mentioned in my last letter. 1 did net know at 
the time that the troops were advancing to at 
tack a barricade at the Port St. Denis. Not 
heing able to find my friend, | returned up the 
rue Pixicone, intending to go again on the bor: 
levards. When | got to the top of the street | 





portant purposes to the merchant, shipmaster, 





principle of intolerance sould be understood, 
and what use ought to be made of it, the inqui- 
sition has been mild and indulgent in the ex- 
treme!" It is quite in keeping that Vhilip Il 
should be defended by such remarks as these: 
“The introduction of Protestantism into that 
country was imminent and inevitable without 
the system which he pursued.” “ On the policy 
of Philip Il depended not only the tranquillity, 
but perhaps even the existence of the Spanish 
monarchy.” “Its errors and excesses ( Protest- 
antism) were the reason why the ecclesiastical 
and civil power infinitely restrained (!) the lib- 
erty which had heen previously enjoyed in all 
that related to religion.” “ Afterward came the 
Protestants upsetting all Europe by means of 
their Bibles: it is discovered that some persons 
have been misled by the false interpretation of 
certain passages: they are compelled to take 
away this weapon from these strangers who 
attempt to use it to seduce simple people, Kc. 
Balmes’ ideas of historical facts appear from the 
following: ‘It is a remarkable thing that the 
Roman Inquisition was never known to pro- 
nounce the execution of capital punishment ; the 
Popes, armed with a tribunal of intolerance, 
have not spilled a drop of blood ; Protestants and 
philosophers have shed torrents.” ‘“ ome is the 
part of the world where humanity has suffered 
the least for the sake of religion” (') 

The great argument with Balmes, however, 
is evidently the common one: Rome has the 
truth ; all others are in error ; therfore she is to 
tolerate them only when obliged to. “ Intoler- 
ance is a principle recognized by all governments. 
the application of which, more or less indulgent o 
I have not 
quoted these passages for any peculiar force or 
adroitness, but on account of the standing of the 
writer among the higher class of Romanist 
priests, and the endeavor to give his book an 
American circulation. It has been compared 
for skill to Bossuet’s Variations. I wished sim- 
ply to exhibit a writer with whom the author of 
“One Letter,” &c., doubtless agrees, though the 
latter would not say all in New York which the 
former said in Spain! There it is not necessary 
to pretend to favor religious liberty, as will be 
seen from the following: ‘I shall be told that 
the right of punishment only extends to actions, 
and not to opinions. If avowed opinions are 
meant, then the principle is rause.” “ Univer- 
sal toleration with respect to doctrines and 
religions is AN ERROR.’ The writer means here 
that same religious liberty which ‘“ Cardinal” 
Hughes (agreeing for once with Protestants) 
says can hardly be termed with propriety “ tol- 
eration Matuer. 


severe, depends on cercumslances.” 
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For the Independent. 


“NO HOUSE TO LIVE IN." 


Messrs. Epitors:--Some weeks since, the 
following notice was published in The Indepen- 
dent, and from it has been copied into other 
journals. The notice reads tltus: 

“Rev, George J. Harrison has been dismissed 
from his pastoral charge in Franklin, Conn., in 
recular ministerial standing and with unblemished 
reputation, on the sole ground that he had no house 
to live in, and could not secure one in the place! 
There was doubtless another fault somemiere !” 

It is but a matter of simple justice to the peo- 
ple of Mr. H.'s charge, that the “fault” so in- 
definitely located, should not be attached to 
them. It has been widely inferred that this 
“fault” was one of inhospitality on the part of 
the people towards their minister. Nothing 
could be more grossly unjust. The people of 
Franklin have always been characterized by an 
unwavering devotion to their minister, and of 
this Mr. H. has had many substantial proofs in 
his own case. Ever since their aged and be- 
loved pastor, Rev. Dr. Nott, has retired from the 
active duties of the ministry, they have paid 
half his annual salary, and will cheerfully con- 
tinue to do so to the end of his days. 

The origin of the story can be briefly stated. 
Some months after Mr. H.’s settlement, while 
his family were boarding, the society were ab- 
ruptly addressed by a note from himself, pre- 
senting this alternative :—that he must either be 
provided with a parsonage, or he must ask for a 
dismission. The same note fixed the time for 





and underwriter, by furnishing valuable infor- 
mation not otherwise obtainable. 

To men of business, as well as to men of lei- 
sure, the library would be an agreeable place of 
resort for a quict evening. And the statesman. 
the scholar. the working servant of the press, 
would there find ready access to the best works 
of reference. 

It does not require argument to prove that 
such an establishment, in a city like this, judi- 
ciously arranged and liberally condueted, would 
be worth its cost many times over. 

Ii. The literary department of our operations 
will conform, in its general features, to those of 
other similar societies—including the presenta- 
tion of papers hy members and others, at regu- 
lar meetings, and the publication of our proceed- 
ings. Also, the examination of assigned sub- 
jects by committees, and the familiar discussion 
of important topics by members and visitors. 

We hope to secure the aetive cooperation of 
the body of foreign consuls resident in New 
York. If we can interest them in the objects of 
this society, we would obtain advice and assist- 
ance in the purchase of the most authentic pub- 
lications, maps. charts, and books, on the geo- 
graphy and statistics of their respective coun- 
tries, and in procuring from their governments 
such public documents as they are willing to 
furnish. They would also keep us advised of all 
new publications of value. By forming coope- 
rating committees of the natives of each country. 
resident here, with their respective consuls, we 
hope from time to time to receive reports of 
great value, embracing all recent information of 
geographical discoveries or statistical documents ; 
and these reports, combined into one, would pre- 
sent a most valuable resumé of the social progress 
of the world. The personal intercourse, on a 
common ground, of the representatives of the 
whole commercial world, could not but have 
many beneficial effects, in promoting an inter- 
change of sentiments, removing erroneous opin- 
ions, fostering kindly relations, modifying op- 
posing views, and facilitating and extending 
commercial intercourse. 

From the intelligence and enterprise of our 
seafaring fellow citizens, the officers of the 
American Navy and mercantile marine, we con- 
fidently expect to continually receive most valu- 
able contributions, and we shall take especial 
pains to obtain their cooperation and to give 
publicity to their information. 

There are seven hundred of our educated fel- 
low-countrymen scattered through every quarter 
of the globe, in the capacity of Christian mis- 
sionaries, who are, in their several fields, ever 
ready to embrace opportunities for the advance- 
ment of science, and who may be confidently re- 
lied on to aid in carrying out the designs of this 
Society. 

The Exploring Expedition undertaken by the 
Government, the Arctic Expedition supported by 
individual liberality, the Exploration of Central 
America by one of our citizens, and the general 
character of our people, are an earnest of still 
greater achievements by American enterprise yet 
to come. 

The increasing efforts of our Government in 
the Coast Survey, the Patent Office Reports, the 
Census, and the preparation and publication of 
statistical documents by Congress, and the better 
os of the utility of statistical know- 
ledge in the community, show the fitness of the 
present time for the commencement of such a 
society. 

We therefore appeal with confidence to the 
known liberality of our wealthy citizens for the 
requisite funds, and to those who are interested 
in such inquiries, for the necessary literary and 
intellectual labor, to give the Geographical and 
Statistical Society its proper standing and use- 
fulness 

———— 
Teachers for the West 

The Board of National Popular Education has 
sent out ten classes of female teachers, number- 
ing two hundred and fort y-eight—five of whom 
are in Oregon. It will collect its eleventh class 
at Hartford, Conn., on the 19th of March next, 
and send them to the West on the 29th of April. 
The intervening six weeks will be occupied in a 
course of preparation, under the superintendence 
of Miss Nancy Swift, of South Hadley, Mass. 
The course will embrace, among other things— 
examinations ; lectures on the best methods of 
teaching ; on the organizing of schools ; on school 
government ; on moral and religious instruction 
in schools; on the influence of teachers in the 
community; on physiology as connected with 
the preservation of health ; exercises in composi- 
tion; examinations upon the lectures, and dis- 
cussions of the subjects of them in the class; 
religious exercises and social meetings. Instruc- 
tion will be given in vocal music. Model schools 
will be visited. 

Ladies desiring to join the class will address 
written applications to Miss Swift, at South Had- 
ley, Mass., previous to the 1st of March. Each 
application should state the age, residence, and 





making a decision within very narrow limits—a 


religious denomination of the applicant; the 


found a cordon of soldiers across it, who would 
not allow any one to come within fifty yards of 
them. Just about this time (half-past 3 o'clock ) 
the fire recommenced in the Boulevards Mont 
martre and Poissonniére: and the sentries at 
the top of rue Vivienne fired deliberately down 
the street at us. ‘She rush was tremendous ; bu 
I got clear round a corner, and departed for my 
hotel as soon as possible. | went out again af 
terwards, and went to the bottom of the boule 
vards near the rue du Helder, to watch the tiring 
The regiments of the line fired at the windows 
of the boulevards for several hours, but | saw no 
fire returned from the windows. | then went 
home to dinner As had not arrived: and we 
were hoping that nothing had happened to him 
when a woman rushed in, pale and trembling 
and asked for me. She had brought poor As 
ecard; he was lying wounded in a porter's lodge 
in the Boulevard Montmartre. Of courze | start 
ed immediately for the spot. Thad mueh dith 
culty in getiing there. as the streets were all « 
cupied hy soldiers, but the officers were general| 
civil. When | got to the place the boulevard 
was a ghastly sight. ‘There were no wounded, 
hut the dead were lying in dozens, most of them 
just as they fell, and the pavements were slip- 
pery with blood. They were almost all hir- 
gens, and not ouvriers. Two or three women 
were arranging some of the corpses, and placing: 
candles at their heads that their friends might 
recognize them. ‘The soldiers were standing at 
ense in the centre of the street, very quiet, but 
perfectly unconcerned ; there was not a living 
man to be seen except them, I found poor A. in 
good spirits, but badly wounded. He described 
the whole thing as a wanton massacre. tie was 
walking along the boulevards in the same direc- 
tion as the troops, and when he heard the firing 
commence in the Porte St. Denis he turned hack, 





thinking it was no place forhim. Almost at the 
instant the whole of the troops in the Boulevards 
Montmartre and Poissonniére fired at the win- 
dows and at the people walking in the streets, 
who were without arms and making no resis!- 
ance. There were crowds of people at the win- 
dows, but few were hurt, as they had time to 
throw themselves back when they saw the mus- 
kets go up. But for the promenaders in the 
streets there was no escape. The first bullet 
struck A. on the left hand. knocking off the fore- 
finger ; he then went down on one knee, and held 
up the other hand, hoping they would spare him. 
Another bullet struck him in the centre of the 
left shin, smashing the larger bone, and a dead 
man fell heavily across him. As he lay on the 
ground he saw one or two officers endeavoring to 
make the men fire at the windows, but some con- 
tinued to fire at those on the ground. He man- 
aged to crawl into a porter’s lodge, where the 
-_ was open, and the women assisted him. He 
escribed it as a perfect storm of balls. An- 
other bullet struck so close to him on the wall 
that it spattered and cut his face like small shot. 
As he lay in the lodge the women had to leave 
him and get to a safer place, as the bullets were 
coming in there. The firing was kept up almost 
without ceasing for two or three hours, although 
there was no resistance whatever. [ never saw 
such wanton destruction; the fronts of the 
houses were perfectly riddled with shot. | went 
out to endeavor to get assistance, but the offi- 
cers resolutely, though politely, declined to afford 
any. I asked one captain, in the name of com- 
mon humanity, to let me have three men to car- 
ry A. He said, ‘ Look round you, my dear sir ; 
do you think we have got humanity enough for 
all these ’ I said, ‘They are dead, and do not 
wantit; but he shrugged his shoulders, and said 
‘Tant mieux. 1 think if 1 had had sufficient 
command of language I should have lost my 
temper. Tat length got an ambulance and three 
workmen, and we carried A. down to the rue 
St. Honoré on ourshoulders. He suffered dread- 
fully, and you can imagine what a horrible job 
it is to carry a badly-wounded man up a French 
stairease. It was nearly 10 o'clock before we got 
him home. I then had to go out again as far as 
the rue Montmartre in order to get surgeons, 
bandages, &c. I was often challenged, but got 
all | wanted without being fired at.”—Lon. Spect. 


—_-_-_-—o———_ - 
hossuth, Liberty, aud Protestantism. 

We insert the following remarks on Kossuth 
made in a public address last spring in ’hiladel- 
phia, by the Hon. James McDowell, a great, and 
eloquent, and good man, lately gone to his rest, 
one of Virginia's noblest statesmen. 

“The most remarkable man of modern days——he 
who stands out far beyond and above all others 
of his fellow men, in the magnificent and sublime 
isolation of his virtues and his fate—has been 
indebted, as we ali know, and know to the shame 
of Christendom, for the mere boon of life and ref- 
uge to the knightly pride and generous valor of a 
Massalman prince. Anillustrious martyr for our 

rinciples, which it was the holy ambition of his 
ife to make the principles and the heritage of his 
own land, our people have followed him with 





throbbing hearts nt every — of his tragical 
career, rejoicing when he rejoiced, and weeping 
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when he wept; and after his hopes had perished 
out, and he “himself been hunted for vengeance 
by the despotism he would have crushed, they 
have longed to give him the home among them- 
selves which Heaven had denied to him in Hun- 


ry- 
ovina now our government, responding to this 
sentiment of sympathy and reverence. is inter- 
osing for his relief; it is seeking him in his ex- 
ile with the highest and most distinctive demon- 
strations of national homage: seeking him as 
his friend and his host: seeking him with her 
banner in her hand, that she may escort him 
under her proudest insignia of love, and honor, 
and protection, and power, before the eyes, and 
in the very presence of the whole world, to her | 
own shores.” 


~ Che Independent. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JAN. 29. 

Notics.—All business letters should be addressed to 
the Publisher of the Independent, and all co ica~ 
tions for the paper, to the Rditors. By observing the 
above notice, correspondents will save much incon- 
venience at the office. 






































SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TO OUR PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


The proprietors of The Independent, wishing to 
extend its usefulness, make the following proposal 
to subscribers : 

For $3 remitted by any present mail subscriber 
or $3 50 by any City subscriber, the publisher will 
credit him for one year’s subscription from the ex- 
piration of his present term, and also send the paper 
by mail for one year to any person he may name, 
not already on our books; and for each additional 
new subscriber will allow him a commission of 50 
cents. Should each subscriber take this voluntary 
and easy agency, and send us on an average one 
new subscriber our list would exceed 20,000. All 
clergymen and postmasters are authorized agents 
for this paper, and will be allowed fifty cents com- 
mission on each new subscriber. 





BURRITT’S CHRISTIAN CITIZEN. 

Subscribers to the above paper, who have been 
heretofore supplied with The Independent, are 
hereby notified that the term of their subscription 
has expired, and those who wish to continue The 
Independent will please forward their two dollars 
within two weeks from this date, otherwise their 
names will be stricken from our list. 


MAIL STOLEN. 

All the letters in our Post-office box on Tuesday 
morning, 27th inst., were called for by some unau- 
thorized person, and carelessly delivered by the 
clerk in charge. Many of our friends and corres- 
pondents will therefore be obliged to excuse our 
non-fulfillment of their orders. The thief is re- 
quested to return to us the letters; as to the money 
contained therein, we presume there is small 
chance of our ever seeing it. 








MRS. LUCY THOMPSON. 


The severe affliction which has fallen upon one 
of the editors of The Independent calls for an ex- 
pression of respect and sympathy on the part of 
his associates. 

Mrs. Luey Olivia Thompson, eldest daughter 
of James Bartlett, Esq., of Portsmouth, N. H., 
would have finished her thirty-fourth year had 
she lived till the 22d of February next—Wash- 
ington’s birth-day. Her sound and well-bal- 
anced mind was improved by a good education 
in her early years, and enriched and polished 
through life by association with the wise and 
good who were ever attracted by the truly Scrip- 


| minutely the forms of life becoming the Believer. 


LIKENESS TO CHRIST, THE TEST OF PERSONAL | and you seem to see them looking at one another. 
CHRISTIANITY. as much as to say, What {shall we do now 
_— There is no possibility but to return, where the 
It is a marked illustration of the adaptedness ; last words have been said twenty times over, 
of the Gespel to the nature of man, that it pro- | and the last farewells repeated ; for they cannot 
pounds few special outward tests of Christian | stay in the open fields, and wait twenty-four 
character; that it makes a personal Likeness to | hours for another coach. But who knows what 
Christ the crowning test. Addressing itself as | interests more than meet the eye, may be depend- 
it does to men of all races and classes, of all | ing upon that disappointment ! Who knows but 
varieties of attainment, in all diversities ef situ- | this missing of that coach by one minute too 
ation, it would be dangerous for it to delineate | late may be the means of filling life to that fam- 
ily with an ingredient of lasting misfortune ! 
Men are not created precisely alike. There | And who knows what interests for others may 
are differences of original constitution and struc- | be involved in the same delay * 
ture, as well as vast differences of education and; At any rate, your second thought is of pity 
cireumstances ; and therefore the attempt to| for the poor things, under the mortification, 
bring all to answer the same minute description | shame, vexation, expense and trouble of such an 
would be intrinsically impracticable, as well as accident, whosesoever fault it -may have been ; 
ethically improper. Its only result would be to| and fault there must have been somewhere ; 
lead men either into excessive confidence on the | since, if things were all at their post, and men 
one hand, or excessive despondency on the! and women were all punctual, there never need 
other ; and, in either case, into an inactivity fatal | he such a thing as too late, either for this world 
to all true excellence or advancement. or another. Or, if there were, by the appoint- 
It isan admirable thing in the Gospel, there- | ment of an irresistible providence, all things 
fore, that it does no such thing; that it recog- | would be ordered accordingly, by the same prov- 
nizes the individuality ef men, and accepts their | idence, to meet such a juncture, and fit into it, 
permanent personal qualities ; no more demand- | and no loss would occur. But in respect to duty, 
ing that by conversion their minds or their na- | there never need be such an entity as this of too 
tures shall become precisely similar, thaw that | /ate ; for God has never laid upon mortal man a 
the features of their countenances shall be re- single obligation which he has not given him the 
moulded. It is a serious Religion; and yet it! full means and ability to perform. And the 
does not discard the man of playfulness and wit. | whole discipline of our mortal life, as well as all 
It is a hopeful Religion ; yet it does not require | the warnings of the Word of God, by educating 
the constitutionally timid to deny or to transform | ys practically to the experimental knowledge of 
his original nature. It is a social Religion; yet | the miseries resulting from a habit of delay, and 
the reserved man may freely accept its invita- | the necessity of a habit of promptness and pune- 
tions. It will tend imperceptibly to melt away | tuality for our prosperity, nay, for our possible 
his reserve, and by subliming his heart in the | comfort, for any possibility of getting along com- 
power of a new and more glorious affection toally | fortably even in this world, teaches us power- 
him with other Christians in close union ; but it | fully the importance of a preparation for another 
does not directly recast his nature. It is a Relig- | world, and educates us for such preparation. So 
ion of fixed and rigorous principle, which com- | that men whose habits in the daily occasions of 
mands a man always to order his ways wisely ; | life, and the business of this world, are those of 
yet it readily welcomes to the acceptance of its | promptitude and punctuality, have to go against 
yoke the most impulsive; and from his very im- | not only the warning voice of conscience and 
pulsiveness it sometimes draws its sweetest tri-| their inmost being and of God’s Word and proy- 
bute. It is a benevolent Religion; having its | idence, but against the bent of their own nature 
element in Love; yet the naturally liberal and | habituated to such punctuality, when they are 
the naturally grasping may both and equally | continually putting off from day to day and 
fulfil its requirements. from week to week to more convenient seasons, 
But while the Gospel is thus without minute | the work for eternity which ought to be done to- 
descriptions of the Christian walk, it is far from | day. In everything for this world, they are 
being destitute of discriminating energy. It| prompt, punctual, energetic; in everything for 
demands certain spiritual ‘acts and exercises as| the next, heedless and procrastinating. 
initial and essential to the Christian life; with-| And yet, for the next, as well as for this world, 
out the personal experience of which, one cannot | they well know that an eternal destiny may de- 
obtain acceptance with God, through Jesus| pend upon one moment's delay. The depend- 
Christ. It propounds distinguishing principles | once, indeed, is always thus condensed, thus 
of character, and so of life, which result of ne-| ¢rowded, just in proportion to the number of 
cessity from the very nature of Christianity ; and | 9 portunities that have been run through, till 
which are therefore universally applicable to gt length the whole is thrown upon the /ast op- 
Believers. These principles are all vividly ex-| portunity. If there were sixty minutes given to 
pressed in the one requirement ;—personal Like- | any man for the choice and performance of a 
ness to Christ, the Lord. This Likeness, where | great decisive duty, which was to control the 
produced, is the consummate flower of Christian whole of his after existence according to the 
influenees. This likeness is always insisted on | manner of his decision, for good or evil, as min- 
by the Gospel. And 80, while avoiding too) yte after minute passed away, and found him 
great minuteness of requirement, it preserves it- | stiJ] procrastinating or engaged in other things, 
self from the least appearance of laxity. While | the determination of the destiny of life would be 
fitted for universal diffusion and supremacy, it | narrowed down, minute by minute, till, in the 
is the most stringent of all religions in its de- | jas¢ case, it would depend upon one moment, and 
mands on its followers : as much more so, indeed, | 5n¢ moment would do the business of a whole 
than every other, as the Law of God is more | jife, ag to its direction. And this is not unfre- 
exalted than man’s; as the eternal equity, ex- | quently the case. And just so, in regard to eter- 
pressed by Christ, is more lofty and er than nity, in the case of millions, one hour or one 
the dictates of human passion and pride. It! minute is continually deciding the character of 
allows no man to be confident in himself; but | ay endlessexistence. Habit, indeed, in its grad- 
inculcates always humility and self-scrutimy. It) yo) formation, has all along, through many 
allows no man to be censorious towards others ; | hours and minutes, been preparing for the last 
but teaches him to seek for the spirit of Christ, | gecision, been determining what the character 
under many imperfections of the outward / of the last decision in all probability will be ; 
form. It lets no man rest in any past fulfilment | jy after all, it is the last hour or the last min- 
of duty; but says to him always, “If any man | ute left, in which choice is possible, that decides, 











tural hospitality of her house. Her manners | 
bore the impress of frankness, sincerity and del- | 
icacy, which gave the charm of refined purity to 
the atmosphere around her. The law of kind- 
ness governed her lips. As the oldest daughter 
of a large family of children, she learned at 
home the lessons of affectionate and self-denying | 
devotion to the good of others which she prac- 
tised towards all who came within her sphere. 
As a pastor's wife, she exerted the happiest influ- 
ence on all the interests of the Church. Her 
unstudied politeness, her unaffected modesty and 
kindness, her cheerful and graceful piety, made 
her an ornament and delight to every circle. 
Could we disclose the sorrows of the bereaved | 
husband, and portray to the four motherless | 
children the extent of the lossthey are too young 
to realize, we could complete a picture of one of 
the excellent women whose early removal makes 
the world sadder and ought to make the survi- 
vors better. 

She made a profession of religion in her native 
town at the age of fourteen; and though of a 
very retiring disposition, and always reserved in 
regard to her own religious experience, she fully 
committed herself to the service of Christ in ev- 
ery proper field of female duty. The female 
prayer-meeting, the sewing circle, the Sabbath- 
school, the choir in her native place, are wit- 
nesses of her fidelity. In 1841 she became the 
wife of Rey. Joseph P. Thompson, and ever 
adorned and blessed her station. 

During a sickness protracted through nearly 
eighteen tedious months, she bore her trials with 
humble resignation. And when the close of life 
came, at midnight on Monday, she gently ceased 
to breathe, without a sign or groan, or the ruf- 
fling of a single feature of her countenance. 





| its requirement on the heart within, its sublime 





have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of} gnally and forever; so that it is true that in 
hia,” and thus stimulates him continually to| multitudes of cases, continually occurring, the 
new endeavors, new pressing toward the mark, whole eternal destiny is depending upon one 
new urgency of effort in making his calling | moment's delay. Besides, you never know be- 
and election sure. Being satisfied, too, with no| forehand, when the last opportunity has come. 
ceremonious and outward observance, laying all | t¢ you did know, you might perhaps think that 
- | you could, with more safety, put off the whole 
morality can never become obsolete ; it will) Gecision until that last opportunity, resolved 
abide, not while the world stands only, but while | 11.) to exert your whole energy in the right di- 
Christ lives, and the Soul lives, as his subject and | poction. 
friend. 

How inimitably pure, and lofty, and lovely is 
this requirement ! How well may men tremble 








But there is another view. You have been all 
the while bringing with you a set of growing 
causes that may determine your waste of that 
as they look upon Christ, and contrast themselves |), opportunity also, in spite of yourself, in spite 











with him, and then remember this peremptory | of jj previous resolutions. And suppose you 
requirement! The whole great charm of his| 7:4 know, then what tremendous madness, | will 
character may be stated in one compact expres-| not gay, merely, to put off to only one remaining 
sion, though every grace is folded in it:—the per- | possibility the chance of your eternal happiness 
fect subordination of every force, of every feel- | (, misery, but to advance to the application of 
| ing, of every thought, to disinterested and holy | that chanee, the disposal of that opportunity, 
LOVE. This was shown through the life of under the irresistible force of dispositions of 
Christ. It touched with a higher than any physi- | ),,racter indulged and habits fostered all through 
cal glory his wordsand miracles. Itwas gathered | jis, that make it almost absolutely certain be- 
and expressed,es we tuminous and cublime contee forehand that when you come to that last oppor- 
of manifestation, in the Garden and ot the Cross. tunity, you will throw away that likewise, as you 
Whenever any, then, claim to be Christians, let nese Gane ofl the cies. What sateen & 
them prove their profession, not by tenacious and | 14 be in any man, traveling towards a gulf, 
violent adherence te forms of doctrinal state- which, when he arzives ot 14, he will hove roe 
ment—im rede these always are, and some- spring over by muscular energy and force, or 
pour vital in their place; not by deeds of nat-| 41,4 fal1 and be dashed to pieces, if every day of 
ural kindness, merely, or scrupulous abstinence | 11,4 interim he habituated himself to the swal- 
from outward py p Ot ty Oe =~ « lowing of a potion, which daily and inevitably so 
Love in the heart, consistently, warmly, continu-| -ayced his muscular energy, as to make it ab- 
ously expensed. i it & Gemnenttnnted & © | solutely certain that when at last brought to the 
posnenel np apn « = Game of Christianity. | tri91 he would not have strength to accomplish 
poulipe-e, sae the signal evidence of the divin-| 14, leap? This is just what men are doing, who 
ity of the Gospel. 8. | are habitually putting off till to-morrow, in the 
: ecncerns of their eternity, that which ought to 

be done to-day, that which God commands them 
to do to-day, that which God perpetually warns 





TOO LATE. 


—— 





THE POWER OF GODLINESS. 


The grace of God revealed in the Gospel is of- 
ten spoken of by the inspired writers, and espe- 
cially by the Apostle Paul, as a power producing 
certain effects on the soul. Thus that Apostle 
writes (2 Tim. 1: 7), “God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear, but [he hath given us the 
spirit] of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind ”—a spirit that manifests itself as a power 
in the soul, a spirit that produces love and heals 
the mind’s disease. ‘ The preaching of the cross 
is, to us who are saved, the power of God.” 
(1 Cor 1: 18, Rom. 1: 10.) 

Christianity then, as Paul conceived of it, and 
as he and his fellow-apostles preached it, is a 
power known by its effects on the soul that re- 
ceives it. Personal Christianity is the effect of 
that power upon the soul ; it is the soul’s experi- 
ence of what that power can do. Those who 
“deny the power of godliness” are those whose 
views of religion do not include any legitimate 
idea of religious experience. They may make 
much account of “the form of godliness,” and 
very likely they will, for to them the form is 
everything. They may have their dogmatic for- 
mularies, their creeds or systems, made up of 
dry, hard, nerveless propositions, the holding of 
which they regard as the condition of salvation. 
They may have their ethical formulas for the 

regulation of the outward conduct of man to 
man,—thinking that outward character is all. 
They may have their ecclesiastical formulas, 
for the government of the church or for the di- 
rection of public or private worship,—thinking 
that ecclesiastical order is religion. They may 
have their forms of sanctity or sanctimony,—as 
if religion consisted in a certain style of dress, or 
in a certain aspect and cast of countenance, or 
in @ certain sort of manners, or in a certain set 
of phrases. In any or all of these ways, they 
may have the form or seeming of godliness ; but 
if personal Christianity is not, in their view of 
it, a deep inward experience, they deny the pow- 
er of godliness. 
Every view then of Christianity, every exhibi- 
tion or prema of it, ae overlooks its 
iritual power, its efficacy on the spiritual and 
parr nature of those who truly receive it— 





A few days ago I lighted ona picture, I do 
not remember where, but my readers may have 
seen the very picture, or a copy of it, describing 
a family of travelers too late for the stage-coach. 
It was a mixture of the ludicrous with the sol- 
emn and the sad. There were the man in his 
great coat, a stout Englishman, and his stout 
wife, and the stout children, all running and 
shouting at the top of their voices. They had 
bundles in hand or under the arms, and the old 
gentleman was lifting an umbrella high in the 
air and shaking it with furious earnestness, as 
if the dust of .the coach, that was fast flying out 
of sight and hearing, might have taken cogni- 
zance and compassion of his dilemma. And 
there was a servant boy tugging under the weight 
of a large valise with which he had been run- 
ning himself out of breath, to be in season. The 
coach had just passed the stile before they got 
to it, for they were coming from a country seat 
where they may have been visiting, and whither 
they must most awkwardly and perforcedly re- 
turn. They were but just one minute too late, 
but in that minute the coach had shot so far 
ahead that nobody in it, or on it, could hear or 
see the belated, disconsolate, shouting party be- 
hind. So the coachman was cracking his whip 
for more speed, while the stout gentleman, too 
late, was waving his umbrella, and straining his 
lungs, in a vain effort after one moment's notice 
or delay. All in vain ;—and it would have been 
the same had the destinies of half the nation de- 
pended on it. Consequences cannot stop the 
inexorable fate, cannot bring back the critical 
moment, when it is past, cannot change those 
words too late for the words in season. 

Now the impression this picture makes upon 
the mind is at first a very ludicrous one. You 
cannot help thinking of the ridiculousness of the 
situation to which the whole party are reduced, 
by just a minute’s tardiness and delay. And in 
the very act of trying to stop the coach with 
voices and handkerchiefs and umbrellas, when 
they might as well have tried to stop the light- 
ning, the whole attitude and expression of forms 
and faces are exceedingly droll. And the pain- 
ter has succeeded in giving to the countenances 
of the old gentleman and his wife an expression 


them they are not sure they shall have another 
day for its performance. 

And indeed there is almost no form of warn- 
ing, with which God has not beset the sinner, 
to save him from eternal ruin. The very angels 
of his providence stand as with drawn swords in 
his way. The powers of the unseen world bend 
themselves down upon the soul, to turn it from 
the path of evil into that of good, from the way 
of death into that of life, from guilt to forgive- 
ness, from hell to heaven. And it is at a man’s 
own choice whether he will yield himself to these 
influences, or set himself against them. It some- 
times seems as if God did all but force a man 
into heaven. And certainly it is an amazing 
energy of the depraved being, the perverted will, 
which is exerted in opposition to the whole might 
of the scheme of redemption, and all the vast 
and varied instrumentalities and agencies, by 
which that scheme is going on, to render it in- 
efficacious, to ward off its powerful application, 
to render unavailing the whole routine of re- 
deeming mercy. Days, weeks, months, years, and 
the changing seasons of the year, as well as the 
providences of life and the words of Jehovah, all 
have their appropriate and solemn lessons, and 
yet, the nearer all these lessons draw to their 
close, the nearer men come to the line beyond 
which there are to be no more lessons, no more 
opportunities, no more warnings, no more sea- 
sons, no more years, months, weeks, or days of 
probation, and no more space either for tears or 
for repentance, the more heedless or hardened 
and unconscious and insensible they are! And 
so it goes on, till the whole of life is finished, 
and perhaps just on the verge of eternity the 
soul awakes with the sad and woeful cry, pro- 
phetic of an everlasting reality, The harvest is 
passed, the summer is ended and we are not 
saved! And oh what bitter, indescribable, incon- 
ceivable anguish is that agony of despair, when 
no more seasons of mercy, no more possibilities 
of retrieving this ruin, no more opportunities of 
salvation rise before the soul, but the last is 
really passed, and it is impossible to return, and 
the seal is closed of everlasting ruin ! 

Now all the opportunities of mercy in our 
lives, that ever occur, and they are as constant 
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every view or representation of personal religion of the deepest mortification and despair, and of | as the air that we breathe, they are as incessant 


= “ the conviction that all is over, even while they 
which does not regard it as something to be ex- x ’ : 
pectenced in the soul, to matesially defective, | cen) ens me Sealing with the car- 
True religion, wherever we find it, is essentially 
& religious experience. Christianity in the Gos- 
Pel, that is, Christianity in the revelation and | ment, of indi 


as the activity of our own existence, all the op- 
portunities Jost, are needlessly lost, blameably 
lost, sinfully lost; and whether we know them 
to be the last opportunities or not, makes no dif- 
ference in our ruin. We know that they may, 


nestness of hope, as if they really could stop the 
flying Carriage. There is also the expression, 
almost always {mingling in such a disappoint- 


} ti - : 
ministration of it, is a power. Christianity object of your caxiets against the unconscious | any of them, be our last, for we know not what 


ea and embodied in the individual Chris- 
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anxiety, be it steamboat, rail-train, | shall be on the morrow; but in every case 


or stage-coach, as if t 
and life, 3 Words, “ godliness” in the heart | the cause of the ny and not yourself, were | where, unexpectedly, they prove to be the last, 


against you. But there 
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whelming conviction comes upon them too late 
in eternity. Agrippa did not know, and Felix 
did not know, when he spake of a more conve- 
nient season, that that very season even then 
passing was the last. And the Athenians did 
not know, when they told Paul they would hear 
him again of those matters, that they should 
never hear him more. They may have intended 
to hear him again, and with the determination 
to do right and to le right another time: but 
that was the decisive time. Oh, if I had known 
it was the last time! But who can knew, until it 
is too late for ever? Perpetually God tells us 
that every opportunity may be the last. And 
there is that thing in those words too Jate, which 
will embody the very essence of eternal woe, if 
you come to know the dreadfulness of its mean- 
ing embodied in your own experience, when this 
probationary state is ended. O those little 
words, roo tate! Of what multitudes of men 
have they read the final perdition ! C. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 


A correspondent of the [Philadelphia] Preshy- 
terian, discussing the proposal for a new profes- 
sorship in the Princeton Seminary, writes thus : 

“In the judgment of many, we have a sufficient 
number of our ministers whose occupation is the 
teaching of our theological students—some sixteen 
or twenty, when the present chairs are all filled, 
for less than three hundred pupils, They are 
among the choicest and the ablest men in our min- 
istry ; and this is particularly true of the men at 
Princeton, where there will soon be four of our 
most accomplished and highly valued ministers.” 

This is worth thinking of—some sixteen or 
twenty theological professors to instruct less than 
three hundred theological students. Probably 
the writer might have said, less than two hun- 
dred and twenty, and yet have left a fair mar- 
gin. What is this but a waste of men and 
money? The Old School Presbyterian Church 
with its compacted, effective system of govern- 
ment, and its intense “ denominational spirit ” is 
surely able to practice a better economy. Two 
seminaries would be better than five. 

The New School Presbyterian body has, in its 
four theological seminaries, including the theo- 
logical department of the Western Reserve Col- 
lege, not far from two hundred pupils, (fewer 
rather than more) if our estimate is right; and 
the instruction of these students is performed by 
a corps of not less than fourteen professors who 
are supposed to devote their whole time to this 
one service. We hope the ex-triennial General 
Assembly will take this matter in hand. If six 
of these professors and all the students were in 
one place, and if the other eight professors were 
employed in the work of Gospel extension,—how 
great would be the gain every way! And what 
is the use of a General Assembly if it has not 
power enough to control so important an inter- 
est ! 

In the four theological seminaries of New :ng- 
land (Andover, Bangor, Yale and Kast Windsor) 
thirteen theological professors, men of great 
eminence and ability, are devoted, with all their 
time and talents, to the instruction of less than 
two hundred theological students. One of the 
infirmities of the free, voluntary system of asso- 
ciated effort, inseparable from Congregational- 
ism, is that no check but that of good sense and 
an enlightened public opinion can be put upon 
the tendency to the multiplication or attempted 
multiplication of such institutions. Yet we do 
not see that with all our defectiveness of organi- 
zation, and with all our schismatic freedom, we of 
the Congregational way have gone toany greater 
length than our well-governed Presbyterian al- 
lies, in bringing to pass the unnecessary multipli- 
cation of thevlogical seminaries, and the unsightly 
disproportion between the aggregate number of 
theological professors and the aggregate number 
of theological student: 

The subject however, as we said, is worth 
thinking of. Let those men think of it whose 








thoughts sometimes aspire towards a chair in a | 


theological seminary. Is the reading of lectures 
to classes of eight, ten or twelve, year after year, 
so much more desirable a work, or so muchmore 
useful, than that of the pastoral office, that any 
pastor of an attached and united congregation 
need be tempted by thoughts that point in that 
direction? Let those men think of it whom any 
local or party interest tempts to the enterprise 
of establishing one more seminary. Let those 
men think of it who are concerned in the control 
of the seminaries now existing. Let the public 
think of it. Some opportunity may arise, under 
the providence of God, when if magnanimous 
concessions can be made, it will be practicable 
to accomplish, by judicious arrangements for 
union, a diminution in the number of theologi- 
cal seminaries, and at the same time to afford 
more diversified and effective instruction to a 
greater ber of students at less expense of 
talent and labor. Five, four, or even three pro- 
fessors might teach two hundred students col- 
lected in a single institution, more effectively 
than six or eight can teach fifty students distrib- 
uted between two seminarics. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


The subject is a large one. Our readers need 
take no apprehension, however, from the formid- 
able title. We are not intending a general 
homily, but only an answer to two or three spe- 
cific suggestions, which come from a friendly but 
mistaken correspondent. The answer must in- 
volve principles, of course; which at some time 
we may further discuss. But for the present 
our words shall be simple and brief. 

Our correspondent, after some remarks of gen- 
eral compliment, comes thus to a matter of com- 
plaint against this paper : 

“ Your advice (so unconditional) to go to see and 
hear Jenny Lind and Catharine Hayes, is not 
deemed wise, nor of a good tendency ; good and 
pure as those individuals are conceded to be. Their 
‘good’ is solely a few minutes’ ‘ gratification of the 
sense of hearing ;’ a mere ‘emotion.’ No rational 
mind will pretend that their songs are anything but 





very common; with no uncommon sentiment. And 
yet every Christian is advised to go and pay their 
35 and $10, yea even more, for a 60 or 100 minutes’ 
tickling of the ear, with what?) Why, what the 
opera, what the theater claims—a gratification of 
the ear; a gratification of a sense, of a sense only, 
unless it be the sense of seeing; a ‘ voluptuous’ vis- 
icn. Now what is the result of your and other re- 
ligious journals and ministers so advising, and of 
mministers and their wives and families, at cheapened 
or free or full tickets, going to sce thoso singing 
girls?” 


The gentleman enumerates several results: as 
for instance, that young men or women who can- 





not afford to go and hear Miss Lind or Miss Hayes 
at their extravagant prices, will go to ‘the less 
costly Opera,’ or the ‘ still lower-priced Theater;’ 
that theatres are thus greatly stimulated and en- 
couraged; that merchants are led to compound 
with their creditors, and cheat them out of half 
their dues, to give their wives a chance to hear 
these famous singers, and so ‘keep themselves 
in good grace with the ministers’; that revivals 
are prevented, ministers themselves tempted to 
further extravagance, and in general, all evil 
forwarded, and all good hindered. We have 
read the manuscript attentively to see if the late 
severity of the weather, or the burning of the 
Amazon, or the coup d'etat of Louis Napoleon, 
or the perversity of the Princeton Review, or 
any other of the unaccountable things of this 
generation, were attributed to the same prolific 
source ; but we do mit find that they are : though 
it is more than intimated that more ‘Mr. Ma- 
goons, and Deforest [ Forrest] trials” may be ex- 
pected if this continues. Our correspondent is 
especially sore on the point of the ‘free admis- 
sion’ of ministers to these concerts: which he 
evidently deems, and in fact directly pronounces, 
‘a bribe, potent enough to determine their judg- 
ments. We will go into the matter, therefore, 
so far as to set him right on some points of 
fact, leaving the principles involved to another 
occasion. 

For the first thing, then, it is not true, and it 
mightas well not be intimated, that the ‘ free tick- 
ets’ sent to editors, (not to ‘ Ministers’ as such, but 
to Editors), have any control over their opinions 
or their expressions. Editors are very much used 
to ‘free tickets." They receive such from many 
quarters. Public spectacles of all sorts, from 
the Aztec children to the largest Boa-constrictor 
that was ever mistaken by an enthusiastic trav- 





eler for an arm of the ses, from painted pano- 


ramas to live gesturing poets, and from minstrels 
like Mr. Christy's to singers in the highest de- 
partment of the Art. are all made ‘free’ to the 
busy quill-drivers. Men who have control over 
types are potential directors of public attention, 
if nothing more ; and those who desire to fill their 
pockets from the proceeds of that attention are 
very apt to know the fact, and to act accordingly. 
To say, then, that the free tickets amount to 
‘bribes, or have any effect in determining the 
judgment of an editor who is otherwise a consci- 
entious man, is mere nonsense. Ask the pub- 
| lishers whose hooks have heen not unfrequently 
subjected in these columns té a process of which 
flaying is a not unapt emblem, if they think the 
eastigation has been ‘ purchased’ by the gift of 
the book. Ask the managers of the various 
shows which have from time to time been de- 
nounced here, if the free-entrance was intended 
by them to seduce into such ‘puffs.’ If the 
thing is not deemed salutary, enjoyable, useful. 
the fact that the editor's admission cost him no- 
thing cannot have a straw’s weight in influenc- 
ing him to praise it; provided, ef course, he be 
usually an upright man. There is nothing even 
personally complimentary in the fact. 

Another thing: The tickets to Miss Lind’s 
concert ranged from one dollar to three dollars, 
for eligible seats ; only a very few, comparative- 
ly, exceeding the latter price. The tickets to 
Miss Hayes’ concerts have not, so far as we 
know, been priced at more than one dollar each. 
To say that this expenditure, even if carried to 
the extent of a ticket for each member of a large 
family, necessitates bankruptcy on the part of 
the head of the family, and a fraudulent compo- 
sition of his debts with his creditors, argues 
somewhat limited notions of the extent to which 
commercial operations are carried in the cities. 
There are few ‘forehanded’ mechanics in the 
country, who could not bear an expenditure like 
that, for a sufficient recompense, without bank- 
ruptey. If any men, actually bankrupt before- 
hand, have purehased tickets to these concerts, 
or to any other places of public recreation and 
entertainment, at the expense of their creditors, 
they may properly be shown up. /iut their case 
stands by itself. We have never advised them 
to do this; any more than we have advised blind 
people to read the books to which we have paid 
just tributes of respect. Our correspondent shows, 
in his violence upon this point. the intrinsie in- 
firmity of a bad cause. 

For another, and the last thing: The concerts 
given by Miss Lind—the case especially dwelt 
upon by this correspondent—are ample compen- 
sation, to those who could take the money from 
any other purpose of personal indulgence or per- 
| sonal culture, for all they paid; and they did not 
| foster fa ftaste for theatrical or operatic shows. 
| On this point our judgment is likely to be better 
than our friend's; for we did hear her, repeated- 
ly, and he—we judge from the tenor of his com- 
munication—did not hear her at all. He speaks 
of the pleasure imparted by her singing asa mere 
‘ tickling of the ear, a ‘ gratification of the sense 
of hearing, ete. Never was man more exactly 
mistaken. The persons most moved by the 
singing of Miss Lind were not those whose 
auricular nerves are most delicately sensitive to 
the flowing of liquid melodies over them. ‘They 
were those to whom the ear is but a cunning in- 
let to the soul; to whom the purely sensuous 
pleasure was immediately merged in the power- 
ful sense of mental excitement, exaltation, and 
refinement ; who were reached and swayed by 
the inward mystery of spiritual foree, spoken up- 
on her lofty and queenly tones; to whom her 
voice was an iuterpreter of the Invisible, a mon- 
itor of great Destinies; a voice like a swiftly 
flying star, crying “ Excelsior.” Tt was noticea- 
, ble, in our circle of observation, that while the 
/ fashionable circles stood aloof, till the tide of 

popular feeling fairly demolished the frail and 
recent levees about them, and swept them on 
| with the great mid current, the intelligent, re- 
| fined, and Christian classes were precisely those 
most moved by Miss Lind. It was a rare and 
noble preaching. that of this high-minded Swed- 
ish maiden. Her song had an echo on it from 
above ; like the upper edge of crinkling glory, 
on a cloud that has lain beneath the sun. To 
say that one would naturally go from such mu- 
sic as hers, with its lofty accompaniments, to the 
glaring gaudiness and the profligate mouth- 
ings of theatrical struts, is an astonishing imis- 
apprehension. One could more easily go from 
an exquisite painting of Claude or of Guido to 
the study of the staring tapestries of the stage ; 
or from the Comus of Milton to the last dramatic 
portraiture of the “Mysteries and Miseries of 
New York.” 

Another time we shall have somewhat to add 
on the general theme of Amusements, their neces- 
sity. and their limits; but enough for the pre- 
sent. S. 
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WR. TALBOTS NEW PAINTING 
OF THE ENCAMPMENT IN THE DESERT. 


This is indeed a beautiful work of art. It isa 
novel subject, but treated with great truth to 
nature. It is all the better, other things being 
equal, for being so entirely out of the line of 
subjects ordinarily touched by American ar- 
tists. Nor does its originality lie in the sub- 
ject merely, though it is a great thing to have 
struck upon a theme which itsclf redeems the 
work from the fatiguing monotony of a world 
of paintings ; a monotony not felt, indeed, where 
there is genius of the highest order, which stamps 
originality and power on whatever it touches, 
making an old subject new, and a common one 
interesting. We are glad to be able to present, 
instead of any sketch of our own, the following 
criticism on Mr. Talbot's new picture, from the 
pen of a lover of art in Boston, borrowed from a 
letter. 

“Since I have been in New York,” says he, “I 
| have made three visits to the studio of Jesse Tal- 
‘bot. He has lately finished a large work which 
| has been my attraction there. The subject is 
| the encampment for the night of a group of tra- 
| velers crossing the Arabian desert. It is ona 
a beautiful oasis; one of those rare spots that 
redeem the dismal monotony of the wide waste 
of sand. A stream of water winds through the 
place, and on the banks grow in the wildest luxu- 
riance all the rich forms of oriental vegetation. 
A magnificent cluster of young banana trees 
forms a conspicuous part of the picture; with 
supple and towering stems, and large spreading 
leaves, giving a stamp of breadth and amplitude 
to the whole scene amid which they spring. In 
the foreground stands a camel: he has been re- 
leased from his burdens; and has wandered a 
little aside from the rest, patiently waiting there, 
in that attitude of a sort of graceful grotesque- 
ness, which marks hiskind. The animal is finely 
drawn, and from its position and sentiment the 
picture receives a placid contemplative charac- 
ter, which is by no means its least beauty. 

“ To the right are several figures sitting round, 
or busied at a fire kindled on the ground, with 
dry wood, over which a large vessel is hung, to 
cook their food. In the back-ground are white 
tents, and camels either kneeling or standing: 
some with burdens not yet taken from their 
backs. The vegetation about is rich and various 
and beyond is dimly seen the interminable stretch 
of the desert, with its sfraight line relieved in 
the twilight against the edge of the horizon. 

“For the time of the picture is that blending 
of the light of day just a little while after sunset, 
with the brightest light of the full moon, hardly 
risen in the east; a difficult and delicate effect 
to produce—but in this picture it seems to me to 
be rendered in a masterly manner. The atmo- 
sphere is soft, clear, and dry; and there is no 
painty hardness or opacity. The shadowy, dim 
light of evening has still a transparence ; and it 
is this that the picture represents. 

“The moon and its reflection upon the water, 
from the far distance, and so on toward the fore- 
ground are wonderfully given. 

“Like as with most fine pictures I was not 
conscious of any startling impression at first. 
Looking at this work it had the appearance of 
perfect ease and simple naturalness ; not project- 
ing itself at all, as if to be admired ; but quiet, 
soothing, cheerful, almost smiling, and very beau- 
tiful. The to me best order of paintings pos- 























some signal mark to attract special attention, 
but they are nature rather retiring; they glow 
and the soul works in them—but all is as if un- 
conscious of itself, or of anybody looking. This 
‘Encampment of the Caravan’ possesses all this 
rarer element of merit in the arts. Mr. Talbot 
has studiously kept it free from any of the mere 
effects, the tricks to gain applause from people 
who judge at the first glance. It is severe and 
classical. I hail it as a token of the higher 
range which I think American artists capable 
of moving in; and which the educated public 
should even now demand of them.” 

In addition to the picture thus justly charac- 
terized, Mr. Talbot is just finishing another, 
which is drawn from American scenery, the local 
and circumstantial subject being taken from the 
Last of the Mohicans. The landscape is masterly. 
The painting is executed with great vigor and 
beauty of drawing and coloring. There is in it 
a fine combination of softness and sweetness, with 
grandeur and vastness. The distant mountain 
and the sky, towards evening, the woods, the 
water, and the rocks are all admiral)ly delineated. 
The scene is quiet, solitary, full of beauty and 
imaginative power, and if the completion of the 
subject shows in the figures as much skill and 
genius as are evinced in the landscape, it will be 
one of Mr. Talbot's very tinest productions. 

c 





SLABS FROM NINEVEIL 


Messrs Epirors :—A late letter in The Inde- 
pendent from Prof. Hopkins, of Williams College, 
announces the safe arrival of the two slabs from 
Nineveh. One can hardly congratulate the col- 
lege sufficiently on their new acquisition, for the 


the kind. I had great forebodings that their 
long overland journey would be too much for 
them, and am agreeably disappointed to hear of 
their good condition. 

I saw them lying on the bank of the Tigris, 
opposite Mosul, just as we were starting on an 
ill-fated journey into the Kurdish mountains, of 
which your readers have already heard not a lit- 
tle. Mr. Marsh's servant, Yusef, had just ar- 
rived with them from Nimrid. The six pieces 
were placed in pairs upon camels, and sent in a 
wool caravan to Skanderiin, the port of Aleppo, 
where they were shipped. Wehad no small fear 
that the camel-drivers would fail to discriminate 
properly between the bales of wool and the boxes 
of sculpture, and that the result of the daily 
dropping and reloading would be a general smash. 
Thanks to careful packing and the good quality 
of the stone, they have arrived in good condition. 

Prof. H. inquires from what mound and of 
what date are these slabs!) They are from the 
mound of Nimrid, and | think, judging by the 
style of sculpture and the goodness of the stone, 
from the north-west or most ancient palace. 
The south-western palace, like those of Khorsa- 
bad and Koyunjik, was destroyed by fire, and it 
is difficult to get specimens from them that will 
stand the wear and tear of an overland journey 
to Skanderfin; and the slabs from the north- 
west palace are more valuable, not only for their 
antiquity, but for the superior beauty and finish 
of the sculpture. 

The eagle-headed figure on one of the slabs 
has a peculiar interest. It is supposed by Mr. 
Layard to represent * Nisvorh. the god” of Sen- 
nacherib. And there is nothing violent in sup- 
posing that it was before this very graven image 
that that blasphemer was worshiping when 
“ Adrammelech and Sharezer, his sons, smote 
him with the sword.” Mr. Layard supports his 
conjecture by a curious and interesting argu- 
ment, which may be found in Vol. IL., p. 348. 
It is proper to say, however, that Major Rawlin- 
son, perhaps a better authority, disagrees with 
him. 

The generous respect which Mr. Layard has 
always expressed for the American missionaries 
whom he has met in the Kast ought to be grati- 
fying to the friends of missions in this country. 
If he should ever visit the United States (as he 
has sometimes intended), | doubt not he would 
find his kindness amply reciprocated. L. W. B. 


————.@-= — 


FROM OVR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT, 


Rosron, January 26, 1852. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—-With the new year new 
governments have been inaugurated in both our 
city and state. Hon. Benjamin Seaven has sue- 
ceeded Hon. John P. Bigelow in the mayoralty, 
and Hon. George 8. Boutwell has been re-elected 
Governor of the Commonwealth. Mr. Bigelow, 
in replying to a vote of thanks on retiring from 
his office, mentioned some surprising facts in 
proof of the recent rapid growth of Boston. At 
the period of the adoption of the city charter, 
and for some time after, the population was 
homogeneous and almost entirely of New Eng- 
land origin. Bot with the introduetion of the 
railroad system, everything was changed. Krom 
a small community, with the “ peculiar characte- 
risties of a New England village, in which all 
the inhabitants felt in some sort an acquaintance 
with and responsibility for each other, constitut- 
ing, as it were, a patriarchal family on an exten- 
sive scale,” Boston has now become a city, but 
not a city of the descendants of the Puritans, for 
foreigners with their children constitute at least 
half of the whole population. It takes but a 
short memory to connect the town of Boston, 
memorable chiefly for its historical associations, 
with the present overgrown and busy city.” 

MARVARD COLLEGE. 

Among the novelties effected by the new ad- 
ministration of the State government, is the re- 
organization of the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard Coilege. The thirty members of this Board, 
elective by the General Court, are divided into 
three classes, one of which is to retire annually, 
making the whole term of service three years. 
According to this law, passed last year, ten new 
members have been elected the present year, 
whose term of service will expire in 1855. These 
are Hon. Cale) Cushing, Hon. John G. Pal- 
frey, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Judge Pliny Mer- 
rick, Hon. George N. Briggs, D. W. Alvord, 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, Rey. A. L. Stone, Rey. 
Rodney A. Miller, and Rev. James Porter. 
Messrs. Stone and Miller are Congregational 
clergymen, and Mr. Porter a Methodist. Last 
Wednesday the newly constituted Board held 
their first meeting, at which Rev. Mr. Miller, to 
whose exertions this change in the Board of 
Overseers is largely imputed, proposed a resolu- 
tion that a committee be appointed to consider 
if any reforms were needed to render the Uni- 
versity more beneficial to all the people of the 
Commonwealth. After a discussion, a substi- 
tute proposed by Mr. Cushing was adopted re- 
ferring the subject to the Visiting Committee. 
At the same meeting also the Rev. Mr. Ellis 
called attention to the connection of the Theolo- 
gical School with the University, a matter seri- 
ously affected, he said, by the change of organi- 
zation, and deserving of consideration that differ- 
ences might be prevented hereafter. The sums 
subscribed for the Divinity School came from 
Unitarians, and he did not presume that there 
would be any attempt to divert those funds from 
the object intended by the donors. At his mo- 
tion a committee was appointed to confer with 
the corporation of the College upon the relation 
existing between the Divinity School and the 
University, and to report whether any action be 
advisable, on account of embarrassments growing 
out of this relation. It is not unlikely that this 
movement will lead to a removal of the Theolo- 
gical School from Cambridge. In the Septem- 
ber number of the Christian Examiner, it is stated 
that the opinions of Unitarians are about equally 
divided as to severing the school from Cambridge, 
the advantages and disadvantages being sup- 
posed to be well balanced. If the connection be 
retained, the Corporation of the College will be 
very cautious about showing a denominational 
interest in the Theological Department; and if 
it be severed the latter will lose the benefit of 
funds given for its use, but legally committed to 
the President and Fellows of the College. It 
ought to be borne in mind, that the government 
of the University is in the hands of the corpora- 
tion, a body filling its own vacancies, and that 
the Board of Overseers has only the power of 





British Museum eannot show finer specimens of , towns, hitherto opposed to the law, had recently 


positive quality. They are not nature, with | quently, now effected in the constitution of the | ing, 


Board of Overseers, does not of necessity affect 
the character of the University. And in this 
there are many beside Unitarians to rejoice. 
Not a few among the orthodox would mourn to 
see this institution secularized. It belongs by 
its birth and training to the Congregationalists, 
and had it not been for the schism between Or- 
thodox and Unitarian Congregationalists, there 
would have been none to question it. The State 
has no right to take it from the contending par- 
ties. Orthodoxy, although the true jnother of 
the institution, would prefer that it should re- 
main where it is, in the hands of the Unitarians. 
than that it should be delivered up to the State. 
to be destroyed by political strifes. and divorced, 
as it would have to be, from a// religions, which 
is tantamount to its surrender to inditferentism 
and infidelity. 

TEMPERANCE DEMONSTRATION. 

The efforts of the friends of the Maine Law 
came to a visible result in the public presenta- 
tion to the Legislature, by a numerous proces- 
sion, of a monster petition, enrolling more than 
| 126,000 names,—53,000 those of legal voters. A 
| preliminary mecting took place at the Tremont 





Salem presided. Mr. Huntington expressed the 
opinion that each town or city should take the 
sale of liquors, so far as it was necessary for in- 
nocent and necessary uses, into their own hands, 
and that the profits should go into the treasury. 
Ile also argued that the law should give the 
right to see the liquor by warrant,—to go into 
the rum-shop, and make the liquor itself evi- 
dence. Prof. Stowe of Brunswick, Maine, de- 
elared that the new law worked perfeetly in 
Maine, and gained friends eonstantly. 





Some 


j held ineetings, and voted three to one in favor 
lofit. The petition was then placed in a double 
| Sleigh, accompanied hy the Committee appointed 
| to present it, consisting of the venerable Dr. 
Beecher, Mr. Huntington and others. The pro- 

cession, after passing througha number of streets, 
arrived at the State House, and the petition was 
| borne into the House of Representatives and 
| placed before the Speaker's desk. It was refer- 
red to a joint special committee. 

THE MAT AND STAFF PRESENTATION. 

A curious and amusing scene transpired in the 
Senate Chamber last Friday morning, after ad- 
journment,—the presentation by the youngest 
i to the oldest member of the Senate of a /at and 
staf. The recipient was Hon, Myron Lawrence 
of Hampshire County, and the youthful legisla- 
tor appointed to deliver these tokens of venera- 
ble age was Hon. Anson Burlingame of Middle- 
'sex. It was an oeeasion of much merriment. 
‘Mr. Surlingame discharging his part well, his 
speech abounding with witty allusions to the 
immense size of the paler seaatus. he being the 
largest man in the Commonwealth, weighing 
345 pounds. The reply of Mr. Lawrence was 
characterized by good sense, and indicative of the 
many estimable qualities for which he is distin- 
guished. The cane was a very elegant one, the 
head composed of an agate, mounted in gold. 
The hat was a broad-brimmed, « /a sode. in pre- 
senting which Mr. Burlingame repeated the 
lines :-— 





“1's odd how hats expand their brims 
As youth begins to fade ; 
As if when life had reached its noon, 
It wanted them for shade.” 
REV. J. HW. FAIRCHILD. 

The morning papers contain a notice from this 
gentleman, that he will deliver an address in 
two parts, at the ‘Tremont Temple, this evening 
and to-morrow evening, on what he terms The 
New Doctrine of Clerical Privileer. We invites 
especially members of the Legislature and the 
Bar, and asks for a contribution to defray the 
expenses of the past and of the further vindica- 
tion of his civil and professional rights. 

M.N.N. 


Tie Preerims.—Rey. Mr. Eggleston, of Bridge- 
street, has been invited to repeat his lecture on 
“The Pilgrims of the 17th and the Pilgrim of 
the 19th Century,” in the Plymouth Church, 
srooklyn, this (Thursday) evening. 
by tickets. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


REVIVALS, 


Admission 


Revivat atv Port Byron, Iun.--A letter from 
the pastor of the Congregationnl chureh, dated 
Jan. 7, says: 

“During the months of December and January, 
1850-51, having recently come among this people, 
I devoted much time to pastoral visiting, with the 
express object in view to promote a revival of reli- 
gion, Our deacon also called with me upon the 
members of the church, Our prayer meetings 
were well attended, cud about the last of January 
there were clear indications of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. It was found that eight individuals, 
all heads of families, were inquiring what they 
should do to be saved. Feeling that the state of 
things called for an increase in the number of our 
meetings, and of the preaching of the word, I 
sought and obtained the assistance of Rev. HW. W. 
Cobb, my neighbor, then residing just across the 
Mississippi river, at La Clair. Our meetine eom- 
menced in a school-house four miles from town, 
and preaching was continued there every evening 
for three weeks, to a full house, with the most de- 
cisive indications of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in his convicting and converting power. 
About fifty persons were seriously inquiring the 
way of salvation, among whom were many heads of 
families, four or five of whom were formerly ad- 
dicted to intemperance, Most of the youth in the 
neighborhood were also among the inquiring. As 
the result of this meeting, about thirty were found 
indulging hope that they had passed from death 
unto life. 

“ About the first of March our meetings were 
removed to Port Byron, and continned here with 
similar results; the whole community seemed im- 
pressed; the most hardened sinners came out to 
our meetings, dd all seemed convineed of the pres- 
ence of God, Three of the owners of our steam 
mill, two of whom had been claimed by the Uni- 
versalists, were among the converts. One of these, 
a man of influence and intelligence, stated that he 
had tried to be a Deist, and Universalist, and often 
argued in favor of these doctrines, dut aliraus fell 
that there was arcality in religion. Wt was interest- 
ing to see men, who before were seldom found at a 
religions meeting, and were claimed as Universal- 
ists, passing through the street to meet, at the in- 
quiry meeting, with children and youth who were 
anxiously asking what they should do to be saved. 
Besides the labors of brother Cobb (who manifested 
great self-denial in leaving a family afilieted hy 
sickness, that he might here be a co-worker with 
God), Rev. J. J. Hill, of Albany, was with us a few 
days, and his labors were also much blest. 

« As the result of both mectings, about sixty in- 
dulged hope of having passed from death unto 
life, most of whom, I am happy to say, still give 
evidence of piely. Six or seven, from 10 to 16 
years of age, we think, give evidence of a saving 
change. Four children of our deacon, the young- 
est only 4 years old, have united with our chureh. 
The first one in town who indulged hope was a 
youth 16 years of age, who was very active in en- 
deavoring to persuade his companions to seek the 
Lord, until at length he was taken suddenly sick 
and died. His end was peace. He was happy in 
the Lord. Another subject of the revival has just 
gone to her rest. When so deranged that she did 
not know her own sister, she was asked if her trust 
was in Jesus, she answered with emphasis, ‘1 hope 
it is¥ 
“Twenty-two have united with the Congrega- 
tional church as fruits of the revival, and as many 
with the Methodists. Of the men who were sub- 
jects of the revival, six had praying wives, mem- 
bers of the Methodist church. From this and 
other similar causes, that church has been strength- 
ened relatively more than the Congregational 
church, especially in a pecuniary point of view. One 
of the converts who has united with our chureh, a 
young man of good talents, is fitting for college, 
and we trust will become a minister of the Gospel. 
“ Port Byron is a small town, beautifully situated 
in Rock Island Co., the east bank of the Mississip- 
pi river; the ground gradually rising from the river 
to the top of the bluff, some twenty to sixty rods 
from the river, having on the opposite bank of the 
river, La Clair, a very thriving little town. Being 
at the head of the “ Upper Rapids,” the location is 


Temple, over which Hon. Asahel Huntington of 
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and more mechanics are needed than are pow 
on the ground. We are eighteen miles worth os 
Rock Island, at the point where the daily star, 
from Chicago strikes the Mississippi river, Row 
farming land in the vicinity can be had at Asotin. 
ble prices, and the back country ‘is fast filling 
The Congregational ehurch in Port Byron 
organized a little more than two years aco 
now numbers forty-five members. There is also a 
Methodist church somewhat larger. iW. A. T.” 
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Sretson ano Exerer, Me.—Rev. J. p. Roberts 
writes us: “ A revival of religion has comme ied 
in Stetson Village. Meetings have been held ev. “ 
ings part of the time during the last few Week 
They have been interesting and solemn, Many - 
God's children are wrestling and pleading for me md 
copious showers of Divine grace to fal] upon th. 
wople, We expect they will PrOVE  Wrest]i),. 
Jacobs and prevailing Israels. Wanderers.) 
been reclaimed, and many anxious sor): lin 
pressed their way to the merey-seat. Some sic ,, 
eight have found pardon, and are happy in their 
Savior.—Zon's Adv. ; , 

Burenin., Me—Rev. L. Chase writes 
are enjoying the presence of the Lord. Since ta 
Winter set in the interest has been increasing, Gy» 
meetings have been solemn and fully attend: } 
Our inquiry meetings are becoming inereasineh 
useful, and within a few weeks three individu; 
have been hopetully converted.”"—Zinn's Ade 


“We 











Junivs, N. ¥.—Rev. E. Jones writes to the 7. 
ligious Recorder of what the latter 
“ old-fashioned revival :” 

“We have had some interest ever since spring 
Four additions by profession last Sabbath : eleven 
by profession since March last. Four have in- 
dulged hope recently, and have not yet united 
and we have a few ingnirers, There las been the 
gentle dew of Divine influence for nearly a year 
past, and we are not without hope that the ehure) 
Will experience still further refreshing, awd that 
— will yet meke the full surrender to the Prince 
of Lite.’ 


denominates an 


Wesraunsver, Conn.——The Hartford Bere)! as 
a letter which states that for some weeks Past a 
pleasing though limited work of grace has been iy 
progress in that place, in which numbers of your) 
have hopefully participated. The religious inte) 
est is apparently as ereat now as at any former pes 
riod since it commenced. 

Wisvonsin.—Rey, A. 8. Allen, Dodgville, Wis 
consin, says ina letter tous: “Lb would here take 
occasion to say that the work of the Lord Nas beoy 
revived here of late; several hopeful conversion 
and twelve porsons have united with this ehureh on 
profession of their jaith, and three others by let 
ter, There has also been more than usnal atten 
tion to religion in the Congregational elureh at 
Shallsburg, where brother Reynard is laborine 
and 2 munber of conversions. Brother Parker lye. 
spent several days in both places, and his | ‘ 
have been very aceeptable and profitable so 7), 
people."—Prairic Herald. 

Brookrienp, Mass.—A revival is now in pros ress 
in Brookfield. Sixteen have already heen nay 
bered among its subjects, several of them leads « 
families.—Npring field Repub. 





Sr. Hevena.—The gratification whieh a « 
tian officer in the navy has it in his power te 





| to at missionary ina distant land is well illus 


in the following extract of a letter from Rev vt 
Janische, the acting pastor at St. Helena, ie M 
Bertram in this country : 

“ T write this by Captain Foote, conme«£ndin 
United States brig of war Perry. He isa rigt 
Christian brother, and his position does net y 
him shrink from the eross. lie has been exc. 
ingly Kind to me and interested in the miissi 
Last night at our missionary prayer-meeting, | 
addressed a very large congregation, As you ni 
imagine, numbers of strange faeces came to see t 
onusial sight of a eaptain of a man-of war ini 
form, addressing a congregation on missionary <\! 
jects.” 

Frranen.—Rev, Dr. T. T. Devan, Bantist ni 
ary in France, writes from Lyons, Dec. 4, tet 
Seeretiry of the American and Foreign Lible so 
ciety: 

“T beg you to take into consideration the polit 
cal face of France, [one week this, atter the usu 
pation of Bonaparte | and to be eouvineed with 4 
thatnothing but the Gospel of Jesus Christ enn: 
peace to the troubled: spirits of this peoples acd 
above all to look with a pitving eve upon the ime 
lions of this land whe are stecped in an idol 








as degraded and as superstitious as anything the 
Asiaccan present. My ehiet object wow in addr 
ine you is to solicit an appropriation to be forward 
ed to ame direet, ino order to earry on the work + 
Scripture circulation.” 

We understand that $500 was immediately voi 


for the shove object by the Board, 


Stannuecantr.—A correspondent of the Loud 
Waotehman, referring to the labors of the V 
missionaries in the French Alps, says 
“The missionary pastor has of late fixed his 1 
idence at Guillestre, This has created, it appears 
some sensation in that nominally Popish but vedi 
cal town, The priest has thought fit. te notion th: 
civeumstance from the pulpit. bh lean) he said 
‘that a Protestant family of note has lately to! 
itself in this town. Beware, my dear pari 
of their intinence. They may not, it is ti vl 
out to you any direct: inducement to leave the 1 
ligion of your fathers; but beware how you | 
Muir conversations er their prayers; that is the ki: 
of influence TP imest dread for you.’ ” 


De. Acute Father G. Achili, the Matias 
former, whose Teetures upon Papacy recently « 
j ated so great a sensation in London, has beeen: 
} perinanent correspondent of the New York / 
?Nalia, The New York Mirror translates ty 
his first letter the following paragraph on the 
gress of Protestantism in Italy : 

“We have extended religious ramifleations a1: 
established seeret societies all over Italy, even i 
spite of the persecutions of our tyrannical cover 
ments, In Tuseany they had imprisoned s 
priests, and more are condemned to perpetual by 
ishment. In Veniee there are five priests lols 
up in dungeons of the State, for havin 
converted to the principles of the reformation. i 
the kingdom of Naples you will find mere #! 
three hundred eecclesiasties in the galleys for ha 
ing dared to oppose themselves to the Suprema 
of the Pope. We Italians do not pretend to belo 
to any special seet or denomination, but v« 
follow the doctrine of the Gospel, as in the po 
tive ages of the Holy Church of the Apostls 


Tar Vavoors.—Dr, Baird stated in Seothond, t 
when he was in Pignerol he found a most om 
ing Vaudois congregation formed under the ww 
try of Pastor Riviere, who was educated of Ge 
under DAnhigne, He proposes to build st 
church costing 310,000, and send a niinister 
America to raise the funds. And there is au ut 
derstanding that while Great Britain Luilds + 
ehurch in’ Turin, the churches in Amerien 4 
build that in Pienerol, that the two lands of liber 
may unite in presenting Maly the gitt of her tir 
two evangelical churches. 

Canapa—The Montreal Witness says that ove 
200 men of the Ist regiment of British troy. 
stationed at Toronto, applied for permission to » 
tend upon the ministry of Rev. Dr. Burnsy, a: 
Major L'Estrange, the officer commanding, wi 





the coneurrence of Gen, Gore, at onee vrant | 
their request, 

“To worship God according to the dictates « 
his conscience, is the inalienable right of (he 
dicr as wll as of the civilian, but it is a right 

even in the British army, has not always bec 
handsomely conceded. The trustees of Ky 
church have exerted themselves te provid 
necessary accommodation for the corps, aid net 
Withstanding the unfavorable state of the weather 
it was picasing to sec so many of the men, on ls 
Sabbath cvening occupy the seats allotted to 
them.” 

Coxnecricut.—The Connecticut Pegister gives 
the following statisties of churches and clergym 
in that State: 

©The number of Congregational churches is 
267; of pastors 201 ; stated supplies 28; comm 
nicants 34,001; baptisms Jast year 948, The mu 
er of Baptist churches is 314; of pastors aml 
stated supplies, 97; communicants, 16,258; bay 
tisms, 656. The number of Episeopal Parishes ' 
104; bishops, 2; clergy, 110; candidates for © 
ders, 17; communicants in #4 parishes, &,017 
baptisms— infants in 74 parishes, 757; adults i 
{8 parishes, 1&6—total, 942. The number ci 
Methodist Episcopal clergymen is 154; other st. 
tistics not given. The number of Wesleyan, Pro 
testant, Reformed, and other Methodist clergymen 
is % The number of Roman Catholic clergy is, 
bishops, 1; clergy, 11. The number of Unitarian 
clergy is 4; Universalist, 13; of Second Advent 
8; of Christian, 6; Free-Will Baptist, 1; Shaker, 
1; Presbyterian, 4. Thus it appears that there i 
in the State one clergyman to every 572 of th 
popolation, indicating a provision for the religie 
wants of the community unequaled, probably, !" 
any other State in the Union.” 





Tue Work nor Doxe.—A colporteur in Nor'li 
Carolina, who has been laboring in several of the 
mountain counties, says— 


“Through all these counties colporteurs hae 
passed ; and yet, so far from having the impress'0! 
that the work is done, we believe the work of ec! 
portage is now more loudly called for than al any 
former time. Prejudice has yielded to the truth; 
and more books might be disposed of in any ot these 


counties now, than when the publications were first 


circulated.— Messenger. 





A Fact worthy To pe rRoUGHT or.—The wales 
supply of educated intelligent ministers at the 











sesses, I have noticed, this negative, rather than 


veto, Or non-concyrrence, The change, conse- 


remarkably healthy, Our town is rapidly improy- 


West, at least in Illinois, Missouri and Iowa, is !4t 
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less now tan it was thirty years 
ing all that has been done by di 
bodies and missionary associati 
has been done, but the uneva 
has increased more rapidly thar 
instruction, 

Tue Biowe and Tracr Socte 
or gach oriter.—The Colporte 
ties in visiting from house te hi 
sure, performing each other's we 
tion of a Bible into a family, fi 
it, excites a taste for other readi 
distributer is ready to supply 
linds Conilies dostitute of the Bi 
supplies himsell, or reports thet 
tributer. And it is the uniform 
Colporteurs, that they receive 
each others’ labors. And so is 
Christian benevolence. They 1 
fraternity; and the prosperity o 
itv of all—-O. S. Presb. Watch. 

Cruwa.—The last Spirit of 
letter from Rev. Mr. Syle, E 
speaking of the continued debi 
Bishop Boone, who yet Was abl 
fatigue of the ordination of th 
vert of his mission, named € 
took place on the 7th of Sept. 


“What Tfelt in thus presen 
the Bishop felt when he saw s 
the first Chinese convert he had 
esteemed inmate of his famil; 
structed pupil ot the last four y 
of a native ministry—a messeng 
should be alle te deelare in his 
ee poople Che wonderful work 
who would attempt to deseribe 

“The passage, 2 Cor, 4:7 
last verse, could hardly find a 
emplification than was to be 
and, especially, at that moment 
Bishov's hands were laid upe 
young man Softhe land of Sin 
given to him ‘authority to exe 
Deacon in the Church of God.’ 

“The Communion had never 
in the ehureh before; and this 
sion for its first celebration. 

At three o'clock we were 
our brethren of the Church 
coming in, and had the eon 
themand the young deacon i 
ing on all the serviees of the 
Mr. MeClatehie and Mr. Ho 
from Shingpo, Was present, 

“Or the afternoon serviee, 
altecether by the newly-ordai 
thave net lect time or spac 
eregation was large and ver 
interest of the occasion quite 
morning services,” 


Jara. —The London Wate 
Ronmmists were exceedingly ¢ 
a reentravee into dapan, fre 
been excluded for the lust 
Franee, the strongest and mos 
Papacy, i is reported, is abou 
to open a way for them into t 


Rervrns prow Genaany., 
Cincinnati, ino December, one 
s informed us that be 
ten days, fen members by eer 
fruits of our foreion German 
their native Lend partly tej 
tien, but ehietly to ens 
this country the religious ti 
denied to them in their own: 
and dour. 

Heine vor Wanrs.—Rev, | 
ister of the Gospel from Wale 
mission is im behalf of four 
fo liquidate adebt of $1600 
chapels, The agricultural di 
that aid from abroad is indi 
reeqrimended by sueh mena 
Liverpool, and Rev. AL don 
has boon sueeesstil in his ee 
settlements in Ohie and New 


sionark 


The present Lord Mayor o 
of a Congrevational chure 


entied the Mansion Thouse 
Maver resides, was built ah 
towards is erection £15,000, 
ge tines tipen dissenters, we 
ecutly the Mayer made as 
thaws his guests inode ap ex 
maith ' Vom, mulrate 

Sancwrem Dern Ane 
Poualote teestablish an Epi 
is no priest on the islands, | 
Vision dias been made by whi 
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